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CHAPTER II. 
A REVELATION. 
There is a > vex-| in the affairs of man which taken at 


he 
on to fortune, 


Ir was quite true: Lester D’Arcy lay dying. 
The mis-spent life with all its cruel mistakes, its 
faults and fitful sin, was nearly over now. He 
was not an old man, but he had lived fastly, 
recklessly ; it was not a wonder that he was un- 
able to grapple with the ravages of disease. 

He had not been a good man, perhaps all 
through his life you could call to mind no good 
deed of his, but for all that he was Julie’s only 
relation, the one defence that stood between her 
and the harsh, cruel world. 

When she entered the room and saw the still, 
motioniens figure the girl threw herself on the 

cor, and burying her face in the bedclothes, 
sobbed as though her heart would break. 

The doctor, a general practitioner of second~ 
tate merit to whom Lester D’Arcy was merely a 
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(a SURPRISE.] 


‘* case,” and not a particularly good paying one, 
looked surprised at Julie’s emotion, and the 
nurse, a dreadful-looking old woman, who smelt 
strongly of gin, tried to comfort the girl with 
maudlin sympathy, but Julie shook her off. 

“Is there no hope?” she asked, fixing her 
large black eyes upon the doctor’s face as though 
she would read his very soul. “Is my father 
really dying ?” 

“‘We fear so,” said Mr. Bond, impelled to a 
sudden respect by her calm. “ He has suffered 
from this disease for years, Miss D’Arcy, and he 
has neglected it. If he had taken it in time we 
might have done something.” 

‘Too late,” murmured the girl, sadly, “too 
late. Oh, father,” and her voice was full of a 
strange emotion, “I don’t wonder you neglected 
it, life wasn’t so very pleasant, the world wasn’t 
so very kind to us that you should try to pro- 
long it.” 

“See,” said the doctor, gently, *‘ he is awake 
now. Speak to him, Miss D’Arcy.” 

From the dying man’s lips there came but one 
word : 

“« Julie.” 

“T am here,” said the girl, simply. 

He turned his eyes round the room, he saw the 
doctor and nurse, and understood why they were 
there, 

“TI see,” he said, feebly, “ the journey’s nearly 
over, that’s what you mean, isn’t it, Bond? 
Well, leave me alone with my daughter, I must 
speak to her before the last stage.” 

Mr. Bond left the room, signing to Julie to 
ring the bell if his presence were required ; the 
nurse followed, and then a deep stillness 
gathered. 

Julie took Mr. D’Atey’s hand in hers and held 
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it tenderly. She did not remember his faults just 
now, she thought only of the many years they 
had spent together in these lodgings, and lodg- 
ings such as these, and of the old Bohemian life 
now closing for ever. 

Not many months ago she had longed for re- 
spectability, it seemed to her to-night in the 
anguish of her heart she would rather always 
be an outcast than mingle with the class of 
whom Ethel Devreux was a member. 

* Shut the door.” 

Clearly as in his strongest days spoke Lester 
D’Arcy. Excitement was lending him a fitful 
power, which would be all too fleeting. 

Noiselessly his daughter closed the door, then 
she returned to her watch. 

«You are sure no one is listening ?” 

** No onecan hear a word you say.” 

«* How do you like St. Alban’s ?” 

**T hate it.” 

** You have soon tired of ‘respectability,’ my 
dear,” with something of the old cynicism. 
“‘What is the matter? Is the work too hard, 
or do you pine after your old freedom ?” 

“Tt is the girls,” breathed Julie, her voice 
almost choked with passion. ‘‘I hate them, 
they treat me as the dust beneath their fect. 
Father, if I could buy the power of revenging 
myself with a year of my life I should count the 
purchase cheap. Ilong to make them suffer as 
they have me.” 

‘You are not like your mother,” he said, 
gravely. 

“She was not bred as I am; she was nobly 
born; you told me so yourself. She could not 
have had to suffer the slights and mortifications 
I have had to bear.” 

* You will never have to bear them any more, 
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Julie,” answered her father, slowly. “ Mychild, 
you can have your wish perhants without paying 
such a costly price for it as you propose.” 

“T don’t understand.” 

*« Listen to me. Youare my daurhter, and you 
were christened Julie, but your name is not 
D’ Arey. I only adopted that title when my for- 
tunes were at a very low ebb. I was almost 
penniless, your mother was dead, I was tired and 
weary of the Deople who had known me in other 
Gays, and so Julius Lester became 
D'Arcy. Do you understand me, child ?” 

“TI think so. Yourname is Lester really, and 
mine too. D’Arcy does not belong to us at 
all.” 

“Just so. You have little expectations from 
my relations, Julie, for I was the last of my line. 
Ihad a fortune once and frittered it away, but 
yonr mother’s father is still alive. He is one of 
the richest men in England, and you will be-his 
heiress.” 

«I! bewildered. 

“Just so. Whenever Lord Nortom dies you 
will be the mistress of more thousand than I 
can count.” 

“‘ He will neverleave his money to me.” 

“ He has no choice. His only som died 
a few monthsago; he has no near ex 
cept yourself, and I happen to know that his 
lawyers have been seeking you eagerly.” 

* Oh, why did you not tell me ?” 

“ Because when heeast your mother off I took 
a solemn oath I would never ask him fora crust 
of bread for me or mine if we were starving: 
This vow does not bind you. 
— and something tells me it will not be very’ 
jong, you canwrite to Mr. Hope.” 

“ Bat wheds/ Mr. Hope?” 

“ Your gramdfather’s solicitor. Yow will find 
the certificates of your birth and your mother’s 

im my desk. Julie, you will havea 
brilhant future; my death xemovem the only 
obstaché te your fortunes:” 

His hter was silent. She was thinking 
have been if this 


sadly how she might 
her lonely 


had only comes little sooner, if 
childhood and neglected girlhood. 
out. \ 

«You are not atgry with me,” said her 
father, a little wistfully, “ because I waited. I 
have never been what is called a good man, 
Julie, but I could not break such @ solemn oath 
as that.” 

“TIT am not angry,” slowly. ‘“ You did it for 
the best.” 

«And you will be happy now. It has notcome 
too late, Julie, you are énly sixteen. <A year or 
two’s polish and you will be a worthy heiress for 
the Nortons.” 

But it seemed to the girl now as. she listened 
that nothing could blot out that night’s work, 
that never, never should she feel the same as 
before Ethel Devreux’s childish lips preferred 
that awful charge against her. She hated 

thel, and she meant to be revenged upon her, 
but her vengeance would not quiteatone for the 
agony she had suffered. 

“T have few charges to leave you,” said 
Lester D’Arcy, simply. “Itis only rich men 
who leave half a hundred last directions. You 
will find enough money to bury me simply and 

ay up everything here. I daresay in another 
month the rooms will be lét again and we shall 
be forgotten.” 

“TI daresay.” 

‘It has not been such a very unhappy life, 
after all,” raising himself feebly on his pillows. 
* Some very pleasant fellows came here lately. 
Geoffrey Hamilton I liked best though.” 

Even at that moment Julie remembered the 
man she loved. 

« And his friend, Mr. Jocelyn.” 

“I don’t know, I never took to him. He is 
a sworn friend of the Devreux.” 

“Of the Devreux. Who are they?” starting 
to hear the name from her father’s lips. 

“My bitterest enemies. I think Claude 
Devreux is the man I hate most on earth. But 
for him Lord Norton would never have cast 
your mother off, but for him her father would 
have given her to me freely, and she would not 
have died of a broken heart.” 





| them were an inherited hatred. She might have 
Lester | asked the question, buta fearful change came over 


| strength. The excitement over, he lay back 
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** But what power had Mr. Devteux ?”’ 

**Sir Claude loved her tao; but for me*she 
might have loved him. When he found out our 
secret he went to her father and told him that I 
was a ruined man anda spendthrift; but*for: 
him Lord Norton would never have been against 
me.” 

Julie wondered whether this man was Ethel 
Devreux’s father, and if the antipathy between 
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her father’s face. He had overtaxed his feeble 


panting, suffering such agony that even to 
Jalie’s inexperienced eyes it was'clearthe end 
Was very near. 

Quickly she pulled the bell. Thedoet#rand 
nurse returned, but they could do little for one 
whose time had come. A few sighs) afew 
broken words, and then a long,, . silenee. 
Julie was an orphan and the o to’ her: 
fortunes 
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pied before 

«“ There, miss,” that woman, 
best to aid in her toilet, “ you'll feel lots 
afters good night’s. rest. We'd better send 4 
line to telithat foreign madaméwhat’s happened), 
and then she won't be expecting you back j 


She spoke kindly. She was clever hand at 


early days to-talk yet, but you see, miss, it must 
en a 

TI suppose do,” sai i , 
-got- the money, Mrs. Bold, if you will see the 
people for me,’ and she shuddered from head to 
foot. 


Karly the next morning Julie sat in the little 
alcove where she kad held her memorable con- 
versation with Keith Jocelyn, looking her future 
boidly in the face. It was very hard to realise 
that the brilliant fate her father had sketched 
the night before could really be her destiny. 
Four-and-twenty hours ago she had been the 
lowest assistant in a school—the most worked, 
the least rewarded. From there she had been 
expelled as something too mean and disgraceful 
to continue there. She had been sent back as 
a failure to her father, and now that father lay 
dead, and she herself was the heiress to a noble 
name. It read just like a fairy tale. 

Lester D’Arcy, to give him the name we know 
best, had a strange assortment of treasures in 
his well-worn book-ease. The “ Sporting Lifé,’’ 
and “ Fishing Gazette,” elbowed works on art 
and literature. In’ one corner was a shabby 
peerage, and beyond it came old-fashioned 
editions of the poets in faded covers and dim 
with the dust of years. 

It oecurred to Julie she might find something 
here to confirm her father’s story. She took 
the peerage first. Yes, sure enough, there was 
the entry—John, fourteenth Baron Norton, and 
his issue, the Honourable Eric Norton, heir 
apparent to the barony, and Rosalie Juliet, 
married to Julius Lester, Esq. 

There it was plain enough. There was no 
notice of her mother’s death or her uncle’s mar- 
riage, but referring to the title page she found 
the book was at least fifteen years old. She 
went to the poems next, and in their title page 
sure enough was the inscription in a delicate, 
girlish hand, Rosalie Juliet Lester. 

Julie drew a breath of relief ; the history had 
seemed to her too good to be true. Now she 
took courage, and going to the centre table she 
fetched her father’s desk—a small shabby 


went to Madame Dulcie’s: 4. .} 
she had unfastened Julie’s dress and done her 


Never im her life had Julie seen the inside, 
It was strange to hold the Key in her hand and 
know she had power to do what she would wit; 
it. There. was no superstitious dread in her 
heart at going to the dead man’s possessions, 
Julie never reflected that she was about to reaj 
the memorials of her parents’. love story. The 
only love she had much sympathy for was the 
passion which burned in her own heart for Keith 
Jocelyn. 

Her father had never been asentimental man. 
We know time had blunted both his conscience 
and feelings, but he had dearly loved his 
young wife, and after she was taken from him he 
reverenced her memory almost as pilgrims d) 


the relics of their favourite saints. 
If only Julie had resembled her mother, if 
only she had had her sweet faceand gentile ways, 


life’ would have:been very- different for her 
father and herself. 
» Julie found what she wanted without much 
ity—some papers inan envelope addresse: 
ie herect!, and with, thems was enclosed the pic. 
‘tare of a beautiful girl, whom she guessed «a: 
omee to havebeen her mother. Then there wer: 
bea 3 marked “ Letters from my dear 
4 a few memorials of her, as a lock 
her hair, and some withered flowers, but sti’ 
We seemed no clue to something else Juli: 
it. Her father had told her to apply to M:. 
ir, amid how was she 
Spold. om im with pe neg eers 
Mr coming in with a ittle ‘early 
dinner on a tray, found the young lady still «: 


ry ’ 


erie look quite tagged out, ula :enid ti 
good: woman, Gina . “Couldn't yow let thea 


piling extras in the weekly Bill, but she hada 

real regard for Mr. D’ . had been with | papers be for a bit 

her longer than atry other and had never| “TI must see to somg business'atonce. I pr: 

) grumbled atHer charges. , |. ualsed my father. Mays. Bold, did you ever her 
Thank you,” said Jalie but | of'a solicitor Me. Hope?” 

Madame ie@ knows I came to be with. my| She asked the question almost lessly. 

futher ; she won't me,” ae ins |; What chance would there be of this: lodging. 
“ And about the funeral? Dear heart, it’s 


sea per Eee case 


sister keeps the chambers where helives. Hi 
offices, I — not his house ; that’s a fine plac: 
in Bedford Squate. I don’t poe hg 

dear, believing they are alla set of thieves, 
bus if you must go to-one I should think M:. 
Hope would be a famous one.” 

«© And where are his offices ?” 

«“ At Ashtree Court, Number 4, on the ground 
floor. I don’t suppose be’ll see you-without an 
appdintment, miss. He’s a very grand gentle- 
man.” 

But Julie elected totry. She had nothing of 
the conventional feeling that a family who nha: 
lost one of its members should remain indoors 
until after the funeral, and directly her dinner 
was over she tied a crape veil (hastily purchased 
for her by Mrs. Bold’s domestic) over her plain 
straw hat and set out. 

The months that had passed since we saw het 
first on that eventful June evening had made 
much difference in Julie. She was still plain, 
but early hours and a regular life had filled out 
her hollow cheeks and subdued. the sallow tint 
of her complexion. 

She had very quick instincts, and at St 
Alban’s she had picked up all the nameless 
items which go to constitute good manners. 
She was a lady born, but. until. she went to 
Madame Dulcie’s she had never associated wita 
ladies. Site soon found, however, that it was 
not hard or difficult to her. There’ was nothing 
common or vulgar about the neglected girl, and 
as she walked along the London streets that 
autumnal afternoon, in spite of her plain dress 
and ‘rather shabby appearance, she looked like 
what she was, an English gentlewoman. , 

It was a good way to the Temple, but Jalie 
had grown used to long walks during her sojourt 
at Kilburn, and she plodded steadily on unti 
she entered the precincts of that legal neighbour 
hood. A few inquiries and she discovered 
Ashtree Court, and knocked quietly at the doo 
of Number 4. 





affair—on which, however, he had always set 





great store. 


As she stood there waiting for it to be opened 
it seemed an eternity to. Julie. This waiting 
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time was the stepping-stone from the old life to 
the new. She came to that office a lonely, poverty- 
stricken girl, she might leave it heiress to one 
of England’s richest nobles. No wonder her 
heart went pit-a-pat, and each minute seemed 
to her to have more than its proper number of 
seconds. 

A clerk soon appeared, @ young man who 
rather deserved the epithet Mrs. Bold had 
applied to his master, for he looked every inch 
ot a “fine gentleman;” in reality he was the son 
of a retired butterman, who having madea large 
fortune spent a slice of it in articling his boy to 
the noted solicitor as soon as he left college. 

«Can I see Mr. Hope ?” 

The articled clerk eyed Julieup and down. He 
could not quite make up his mind to what status 
she belonged. Solitary young ladies did not 
generally invade the office. The beauties who 
sought consolation for their wounded hearts by 
an action for breach of promise were older than 
Julie. He felt at a loss. 

“Mr, Hope is very particularly engaged, and 
he never sees anyone without an appointment.” 

«I will wait,” and before her companion had 
time to prevent her, Julie stepped past him and 
entered the clerk’s office. 

Its head, an elderly man with white hair, a 
person of a very differentstamp to the articled 
clerk, rose and approached Julie. 

“‘May I ask your business, miss ?” 

“JT want to see Mr. Hope. I have no appoint- 
ment, but it is very important. I don’t mind 
how long I wait, but I must see him.” 

The clerk looked at her intently. 

“On professional business, miss ?” 

“Certainly. My business relatesto one of Mr. 
Hope’s clients, Lord Norton.” 

Before she had well finished the clerk departed 
to the great man’s room. He returned ina few 
moments. 

«Mr. Hope will see you at once, miss.” 

And so Julie followed him to the private 
sanctum, shut off with double doors of green 
baize, where many a stramge tale had been re- 
lated, and where she tooshould hear her fate. 


CHAPTER III. 
COMING HOME. 


*Tis strange, but true, for truth is always strange— 
Stranger than fiction. 


_ A Tau., stately-looking man, with a broad, 
intellectual forehead, rose from his seat as Julie 
entered and bowed to her with grave formality. 
The little Bohemian never trembled under his 
rigid scrutiny. She took the chair he placed for 
her in perfect silence and waited for him to 
speak. 

. “ You wished to see me,” he said, at last, find- 
ing she did not commence the conversation. 
“May I ask the nature of your business ?” 

“I believe you are Lord Norton’s legal 
adviser ?” 

“ I am Thad 

“TI am his grand-daughter.” 

She raised her crape veil so that Mr. Hope 
could see her face. She had often been told she 
resembled neither of her parents, so she did not 
expect him to discover any likeness to them. 

, “You claim to be,” corrected the man of law. 
‘Forgive me, we deal only with facts.” 
Julie raised her head defiantly. 
7 “Tam making no claim,” she said, proudly. 

As my mother was his daughter I must be 
Lord Norton’s grandchild. He has neglected 
me enough all these years, I daresay he will 
still. My father died last night, andI am alone 
im the world. He charged me to come here and 
tell you my parentage. I have done my part.” 

She rose as if she would have left the room, 
but the solicitor prevented her. 

‘You quite misunderstand me. I cast no 
doubt upon your word, but the law, my dear 
young lady, requires proof.” 
an hove the certificate of my mother’s mar- 
in Lis ‘t own birth,” and she placed them 

Mr. Hope read the papers slowly through. He 








felt convinced of her identity almost before he 
did so. He remembered Julius Lester well, and 
there was something in this girl’s defiant air 
which seemed to recall the careless spendthrift ; 
besides, he had known for years thatthe late 
Miss Norton left a child. For many montis he 
had been seeking this child, and now she had 
come of her own accord. 

“Tam quite satisfied,” he said, at last. “Ido 
not doubt Lord Norton will be. You areaware, 
I daresay, that since your uncle’s death you are 
heiress presumptive to the Norton estates— 
heiress apparent one might almost say, for your 
grandfather is over sixty and devoted to his late 
wife’s memory. There is little chance of his 
marrying again.” 

“And if he did ?” 

«If he remarried and had a son you would no 
longer be his heiress, but he is rich enough 
even then to provide liberally for you, and it is 
most improbable.” 

«Will he be kind to me?” said Julie, ina 
sort of choked voice. ‘I am alone in the world. 
When my father’s funeral is paid I don’t sup- 
pose I shall have five pounds in my purse, but I 
will not go anywhere to be treated as a poor re- 
lation and have my birth thrown in my teeth as 
@ reproach.” 

« You need not fear that,” understanding the 
girl’s spirit and liking her the better for it. 
*‘ Your father came of a good old family, and 
but for his reckless extravagance would have 
been accepted by Lord Norton as a son-in-law. 
Your grandfather is getting an old man; you are 
his only blood relation. My impression is, Miss 
Lester, that you will have a very happy, easeful 
home.” 

«A happy, easeful home,” murmured Julie to 
herself. ‘What me? Oh, I cannot imagine 
it!” 

Mr. Hope overheard the words. 

** You have had your troubles,” he said, kindly, 
«but I think there is sunshine in store for you, 
and you are very young.” 

“Tam sixteen.” 

“You are not like your mother.” 

«Do not tell me that,” bitterly. “From my 
babyhood that has been thrown at me asa bitter 
taunt. Had I only had fair hair and blue eyes 
I should never have been unhappy.” 

«‘ Where are you staying ?” 

«At Southvale,” resolving to suppress all 
mention of Madame Dulcie’s establishment. 
““We had apartments there. My father taught 
drawing.” 

“Truth is stranger than fiction,” said the 
lawyer, smiling. ‘Lord Norton has been ran- 
sacking the Continent to find you, and here you 
have been so to speak under his very nose all 
this while. I wonder he never heard of it.” 

“We have not borne our own name. I never 
heard it myself until last night.’ 

* And what have you been called ?” 

« D’Arcy.” 

A change passed over Mr. Hope’s face. He 
knew that name well enough. Many of his 
younger clients had come to him to raise money 
for them to discharge their obligations to Mr. 
D’Arcy. Heknew thatthe man had been a pro- 
fessional gambler, but he had never dreamed that 
he could be the gay young spendthrift who ran 
off with Lord Norton’s daughter years before. 

“I understand,” said Julie, simply, “ you have 
heard of my father. But we were very poor. I 
don’t think he meant to harm anyone.” 

“And he is dead?” thinking what a good 
thing that death was for the girl before him. 
Strange training for an heiress after all. 

** Yes, he died last night.” 

* You have come to me promptly.” 

«IT wanted to know just what I had to expect. 
My father only told me the story last night, and 
I could not realise it.” 

** Will you come with me to Norton Hall and 
see if that will help you to realise it better?” 
asked the solicitor, Tindly. 

“Oh, I couldn’t,” and the girl’s hand involun- 
tarily touched her shabby black dress. “ What 
would they think of me?” 

“That you had not always been heiress of 
Norton,” smiling. “That would be the worst 
anyone could think. I advise you to come; if 


you are alone at Southvale you musi be placed 
in a very sad position.” 

He had girls of hisown at home. He would 
not have liked to think of their being left alone 
in second-rate lodgings at the mercy of a common 
landlady. 

Julie made up her mind. 

“I willcome. Afterall it doesn’t matter,” and 
she touched her shabby sleeve. “They know 


my father was poor seventeen years ago; they 
won’t expect him to have got any richer.” 


Ba.” 

Mr. Hope rang the bell and a clerk appeared, 
the very same young gentleman who had made 
such a difficulty about Julie’s admittance. 

* Tell the boy to call a cab at once, Hawkins, 
and tell Mr. Jennings I shall not return to the 
office this afternoon.” 

A few more minutes and Julie found herself 
seated at Mr. Hope’s side and being whirled 
rapidly away in the direction of the Victoria 
terminus. 

“We shall catch the four-o’clock express,” 
said the solicitor, who had been consulting a 
pocket time-table, “and be at Norton by 
six.” 

Never before had he so neglected his business, 
but Lord Norton was an old and valued client. 
William Hope owed all his present success to 
him, and he was not one to forget past favours, 
besides which the Honourable Eric Norton had 
been his dear and valued friend. The solicitor 
never thought of the Nortons as ordinary clients, 
and he was strangely interested in the pale-faced 
| girl beside him. 

“She is not pretty,” he thought, presently, 
“but she is a lady, and she has splendid eyes. I 
daresay the heiress of Norton will develope into 
a very popular character.” 

To Julie it seemed like dreamland. This time 
yesterday she had been darning the children’s 
stockings, now she was comfortably ensconsced 
in the corner of a first-class railway carriage, 
and the train was bearing her rapidly through 
some of the loveliest spots of Kentish scenery to 
the lordly home of which she was soon to be the 
acknowledged heiress. 

Busy as he seemed Mr. Hope had found time 
to send atelegram from Victoria to Lord Nor- 
ton. 

“I wisH to see you on business of import- 
ance. Shall be down by the four-o’clock ex- 
press.” 

“Strange fellow, Hope,” cried Lord Norton, 
when he read the message. ‘ He was down here 
last week. Fanny, what on earth can he 
mean ?” 

The Honourable Mrs. Norton, a sweet-faced 
widow of thirty, who looked younger in her 
weeds, answered that she had no idea. Perhaps 
Mr. Hope had at last discovered a clue. 

The old man shook his head. 

“‘T'oo late for that, Fanny. The poor girl 
would have been heard of before this if she were 
alive. Julius Lester would jump at the chance 
of her becoming my heiress. Perhaps it’s all for 
the best. After sixteen years of his training what 
would Rosalie’s child be like ?” 

Mrs. Norton had loved the lost Rosalie very 
dearly. She was only a child when Miss Norton 
eloped, but she had never forgotten the sweet 
girl who was only six years her senior. Her 
heart had no room forjealousy ; she would wel- 





come Rosalie’s daughter for her mother’s sake, 
quite forgetting that the girl came to {fill the 
place of her own dead babes. 

**We had better send the dog-cart to the 
station, papa; then we shall hear all the 





sooner.” 

“James has taken the dog-cart into town 
already. I must send the close carriage. Hope 
will stay all night, I expect, Fanny.” 

“Thope so. He always cheers you up.” 

« Ah, it’s a dull house now.” 

Punctually at six o’clock Mrs. Norton and her 
father-in-law established themselves in the 
drawing-room ; a bright fire blazed in the grate, 
for the autumn nights were chilly. 

Mrs. Norton, in her widow’s silk and crape, 





looked very sweet and pretty. The peer was in 
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evening dress; he never failed to don that in 
compliment to Fanny. 

They had waited more than a quarter of an 
hour when the carriage drove up to the door. 
There was a confused hum of voices in the hall, 
and then the butler entered. 

«* Mr. Hope is in the library, my lord ; he wishes 
to know if he could see you there for a few 
minutes.” m 

Mrs. Norton looked bewildered. 

“It must be very important business if I am 
to be excluded. Make haste back, papa, we dine 
at seven.” 

The butler lingered until his master had left 
the room, then he advanced to Mrs. Norton. 

“The young lady is in your boudoir, 
ma'am.” 

“The young lady?” not in the least under- 
standing. 

“The young lady whom Mr. Hope brought, 
ma'am,” and Hill respectfully withdrew. 

Somewhat wondering that Mr. Hope, intimate 
though he was, should have brought one of his 
daughters uninvited to Norton, Fanny rose and 
went to her boudoir, a very pretty room on the 
ground floor, where she liked to sit and work or 
read in the morning. 

Pushing open the door gently she entered. She 
knew both the Misses Hope slightly, and never 
doubted it was one of them Hill had shown 
into her sanctum. What washer surprise to see 
by the firelight a slight, girlish form kneeling 
before Rosalie’s picture which hung opposite the 
fireplace and sobbing passionately. 

“Oh, mother, mother, why didn’t you live? 
Everything might have been so different if you 
had only stayed with us.” 

Mrs. Norton had been a mother herself; she 
had a tender heart and she understood by 
instinct every detail of the scene. Mr. Hope 
had found out Lord Norton’s long-lost grand- 
child and brought her at once to her rightful 
home. Going up to the kneeling girl she gently 
raised her, and taking her hand said, kindly: 

“I think you must be Rosalie Norton’s 
daughter, my dear. I loved your mother dearly. 
I hope you will iet me love her child.” 

“I could not help it,” pleaded Julie, half 
ashamed of her emotion. “All my life I have 
fancied mamma very beautiful, but I never quite 
realised it until I saw her here.” 

She might well say so. The picture repre- 
sented Rosalie in her Court dress, her beauty en- 
hanced by every aid wealth or fashion could 
suggest. 

It seemed to the lonely girl that her new re- 
lations would despise her for being so unlike her 
mother. 

** She was very beautiful,” answered Mrs. Nor- 
ton. “I was only a child when she left us, but I 
remember her face perfectly. But come, you 
must be tired out. Sit down here by the fire and 
tell me how Mr. Hope found you.” 

“Father told me to go to him,” said Julie, 
simply. ‘‘ When he was dead and I was ali alone 
he thought my grandfather would care for 
me.” 

“We will care for you always, dear, be sure of 
that. What is your name ?” 

“I was christened after mamma, but I have 
always been called Julie.” 

« I like Rosalie best,” said Mrs. Norton, “and 
I think your grandfather will prefer it. I want 
you to come to my room now and get ready to 
see him.” 

She had a feminine sense of fitness. She did 
not choose that Lord Norton -should see his 
daughter’s child first in that ill-made, shabby 
black dress. Sbe took her upstairs to her own 
room and brushed the dark hair until it looked 
soft and shiny, then with her own fingers she 
plaited it and coiled it round her slender head, 
and then she tried what her own wardrobe 
would do to improve Julie’s dress. As our waif 
was much taller than her aunt it was a hard 
task, but Mrs. Norton worked with a will, and 
the result was that Julie soon looked better 
than she had ever done before. 

Meanwhile, in the library a different scene 
was proceeding. Mr. Hope laid the proofs of his 
grand-danghter’s birth before Lord Norton, and 
assured the peer he felt no doubt of her identity. 





Then he went on gently to suggest that as her 
father was dead she had better remain at Norton 
without returning to the lodgings at Southvale, 
and he obtained from the peer a ready assent. 

“I am impatient to see my grandchild. Is she 
like her mother, Hope?” ; 

“Not in the least.” Then as he noticed the 
look of disappointment on the peer’s face: 
“But I fancy all her life, poor child, she has 
been reproached for that want of resemblance. 
She has known many sorrows,and they have 
left their mark on her. You could hardly ex- 

t it otherwise, my lord.” 

‘* She shall never know another sorrow,” said 
the old lord, fiercely. “I may have been harsh 
to Rosalie, but I will make it up to her child.” 

They went into the drawing-room then, and 
Mrs. Norton presented Julie to the peer. He 
did not forget his promise, dearly as he would 
have prized any resemblance to his lost Rosalie; 
he never mentioned itsabsence. He only kissed 
the young stranger on the forehead, and said, 
kindly : 

“This is your home henceforward, my dear. 
I hope we shall be able to make you happy.” 

Julie mever went back to the lodgings at 
Southvale. Mr. Hope made all necessary 
arrangements for her father’s funeral and the 
removal of his few possessions. He made Mrs. 
Bold a handsome present, and enjoined her 
never to answer any questions respecting Miss 
D’Arcy. 

“The young lady is with her friends. She 
does not want anyone to know her address.” 

** You may depend on me, sir,” pocketing the 
five-pound note, eagerly. “I'll be as close as 
the grave. I always liked Miss D’Arcy.” 

In the course of a week, finding that her 
drawing master took no notice of his daughter’s 
return and her own letter regarding that young 
lady’s misdemeanour, Madame Dnulcie wrote 
again, but hearing nothing she grew anxious 
and drove with the faithful Miss Stone in a 
cab to ascertain the reason of the artist’s silence. 

Mrs. Bold received them very coldly. They 
gave her no present, and cross-questioned her 
thoroughly. She took offence at their tone, and 
kept her promise to Mr. Hope faithfully. When 
they departed they knew nothing more of Julie 
than that she had been with her father at his 
death and had since left. 

“It was very shocking, of course,” said 
madame to Miss Stone as they drove home, 
* but I wish I had not sent that girl away. Her 
face haunts me. And Ethel Devreux was 
frightened to death nearly. She says she seems 
to see Miss D’ Arcy whenever she shuts her eyes.” 

«That’s all fancy.” 

Meanwhile Julie was established as Lord 
Norton’s grand-daughter, and the old noble 
having both money and influence he accom- 
plished his wish that his grandchild should take 
his name; he could not bear to call her by her 
own, it had unpleasant recollections for him. 
So he worked his way. 

Julie D’Arcy passed away and Rosalie Norton 
arose a happier and much more attractive girl, 
only that her desire for vengeance still slum- 
bered in her breast, The strongest feelings of 
her nature were a vindictive hatred of Ethel 
Devreux and an idolatrous worship of Keith 
Jocelyn. 

One day, when she was turning over some 
albums with Mrs. Norton, she came upon a 
picture of our hero. She could hardly command 
her voice to speak, but her eyes asked their 
question. 

«That isa young kinsman of mine,” said Mrs. 
Norton, “Keith Jocelyn. He used to be here 
a great deal, for we are very fond of him.” 

“* He has not been since I came.” 

Mrs. Norton smiled. 

““No, he is abroad. His father wished him to 
travel before he settled down.” 

“Is he married ?”’ 

«What a question, Rosalie. He is much too 
young. When he comes home it will be time 
enough to think of it.” 

* And when is he coming ?” 

** Not for two or three years.” 

The words would have roused despair in some 
hearts ; in Rosalie’s they only inspired confidence. 





After three years in this pleasant, easeful home 
she should surely be like the girls of his world. 
He had loved her when she was a helpless child. 
How much more dearly would he love her when 
he met her as an equal, heiress of the house that 
had been his second home. So she went on 
hoping for his return, whilst Keith had almost 
forgotten her existence, and Ethel Devreux was 
gradually growing out of the terror that had 
hung over ner ever since the night when the 
pupil teacher vowed vengeance upon her. 


(To be Continued.) 
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Tux patents covering the basic process have 
been purchased in the United States by the 
Bessemer Steel Association for the sum of 
800,000 dollars. They include the rights of 
Thomas, Riley, and Snelus, but it is understood 
that they have been purchased to protect the 
Association, and not with any idea of working 
the process, which at present is not of mucn 
commercial value in America. 

TRawLers aND HerrineG FisHErixs.—In his 
lecture delivered at the Norwich Fisheries Ex- 
hibition Professor Huxley took up the subject of 
the herring, and having given a popular lecture 
on that fish, he told his hearers that so vast 
were the numbers that nothing man could do in 
the ordinary way would appreciably diminish 
the stock. At one time a great outcry was 
raised because the trawlers worked over the 
beds which were known to be spawning grounds 
of the herring ; but.a little inquiry proved that 
the trawlers were attracted by the flat-fish, as 
the latter were attracted by the herring spawn, 
and that so far from the trawlers doing any 
harm to the herrings of the future, every flat- 
fish they caught represented a rapacious de- 
vourer of herring-eggs, which are caviare to 
plaice and skate. 

Execrro-Dynamic AccuUMULATOR.—The prob- 
lem of accumulating electricity for industrial 
purposes seems to be brought nearer solution by 
the secondary battery of M. Faure, on which M. 
Reynier recently read a paper to the Paris 
Academy. This battery is derived directly from 
the well-known one of M. Planté; it contains 
lead electrodes immersed in water, acidulated 
with sulphuric acid. But while, in M. Planté's 
battery, the formation is limited by the thick- 
ness of the lead plates, M. Faure gets an almost 
unlimited power of accumulation by covering 
the electrodes with a coating of spongy lead. 
The two sheets of lead are first covered with 
minium or other insoluble oxide of lead, then 
with felt, which is kept in position by lead 
rivets. The current, on passing, brings the 
minium to the state of peroxide on the positive 
electrode, and to that of reduced lead on the 
negative. In discharging the reduced lead is 
oxidised, and the peroxidised lead is reduced, 
till the couple becomes inert and ready to re- 
ceive a new charge. It is stated that with such 
a battery (75 kilogrammes in weight) a quantity 
of energy may be stored capable of furnishing 
one horse-power for an hour. The battery will 
yield under certain conditions, 80 per cent. of 
the work expended in charging it. 

An Exxrcrric Tricycixr.—M. Trouvé has 
madeexperiments with an English made tricycle, 
weighing about 55 kilogs. He fixed two of his 
electric motors, supplied with electricity by 
three secondary “ells, such as he uses for his 
polyscopes, to each side of the machine, the 
motors being connected one to each crank. A 
friend rode the machine, which traversed the 
Rue de Valois, an asphalted street, at the speed 
of an ordinary cab. The experiment was col- 
tinued for an hour. The total weight of the 
tricycle with M. Trouvé’s friend on it was 160 
kilogs., and the effective force produced by the 
two motors seven kilogrammétres. M. Trouvé 
is at work on a motor the effective force of 
which he puts at 10 kilogrammétres, and with 
which he hopes to attain a speed of from 20 
30 kilométres an hour. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII, 
DESPAIR. 


And he that stands upon a slippery place 
Makes nice of no vile hold to stay him up. 


Tur Countess of Toronto looked at her visitor 
with a face from which every vestige of colour 
had departed, leaving her as pale as death. 
For a moment she could not speak. She had to 
whiten her ashy lips before any sound would 
come from them, and when she spoke it seemed 
to her as if her voice came from a long way off 
and belonged to someone else. 

“I must not faint,” she murmured. ‘“ Not 
now—not yet. What is to be done?” 

The man regarded her attentively, and took 
mental note of her struggles with herself. 

“I have her,” he said to himself. ‘She'll 
give me the money. I see you understand me, 
my lady,” he went on aloud. “I have made no 
mistake.” 

24 L I do not understand you,” she said, huskily. 

Do what she woulda lump would rise in her 
throatand well-nigh choke her, and she could have 
bitten her tongue through in her vexation tnat it 
would not obey her thoughts. She was paralysed 
with terror, and this man could see it. 

“Yes, you do,” he said, quietly, “and you are 
a going to let me go with my story to 

a > 

“There is no need for you to go with any 
story anywhere,” was the quiet answer. ‘ But 
I have not so much money, and I don’t know 
where to get it. If you understood anything of 
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the ways of the world in which I live you would 
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[A STARTLING RECOGNITION. ] 


comprehend that we do not keep such sums of 
money as that in our houses as a rule.” 

“Perhaps not, but you can get it for me. 
You have only to ask and have, they say.” 

«Who say ?” 

“Everybody. Even a poor fellow like me 
can hear how Lord Toronto is bewitched by his 
béautiful wife. His lordship will give you the 
money, my lady, if you say you want it.” 

Ay, would he. She knew that right well. 
Had she asked him for his whole fortune she 
might have had it. His infatuation was not 
over yet, and her lovely face came between him 
and everything else in the world. 

But a thousand pounds! Would he not ask 
her what she wanted such a sum for? And 
what could she say? He had just paid her bills 
and given her a considerable sum for her own 
use, and what excuse could she offer for wanting 
more sosoon? It must be done, and she must 
have time to think how, and she must get rid of 
her visitor before there was any chance of her 
husband coming home. 

«You are right,” she said. ‘My husband 
will give me the money when I ask him for 
it. ” 


“And you will ask him? If I don’t. have 
that thousand pounds between now and this time 
to-morrow night I shall——” 

“ Hush!” she gasped, in a low, terrified whis- 
per. “For Heaven’s sake don’t speak so loud. 
Your presence here has excited curiosity already. 
Tell me how and where I shall see you, and you 
shall have what you ask.” 

“I can come here for the money.” 

«No, no, do not come here any more. 
bring it to you. You may trust me.” 

**T ll trust you because if you fail I will take 
my story where it cannot be kept a secret, and 
the world will know the lovely Countess of 
Toronto for a——” 

* Ah! no, no! it shall not come to that. Say 
where I shall come to you with the money, and 
you shall have it if i sell every jewel I pos- 
sess.” 
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The man looked at her with something of a 
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puzzled expression. He was sure of her now, 
and saw that to help her to the secrecy she 
wanted would be his best plan of action. 

‘I’m living down Whitechapel way, my lady,” 
he said. ‘ Perhaps you will not care to come to 
the East End.” 

“It would be better than your coming any- 
where near here,” the countess said. ‘“ You 
would excite suspicion, and I am too well known 
unfortunately. Give me your address, and I will 
bring the money toyou. Give metime. I may 
not see Lord Toronto to-night. He may be very 
late.” 

‘Tl give you till five o’clock to-morrow after- 
noon, Lady Toronto. You will have plenty of 
time to get the money by that time pe bring it 
tome. At five o’clock I shall take my informa- 
tion where it will be useful to others as well as 
myself.” 

* Ah! you shall hear from me before five,” 
Stella said, sick and faint with the agitation of 
the visit. “And now go. Here is money to 
help you on for to-night, and the person who let 
you in will see you out. I cannot talk any fur- 
ther with you now.” 

She touched the bell, and the housekeeper 
appeared. 

“TI thought it best to wait, my lady,” she 
said. 

“Yes, of course; it was very kind of you. 
Will you see this person out, if you please? I 
am glad you brought him to me. He cannot 
see his lordship to-night, of course, but I will 
speak to him directly he comes home. I am 
very sorry indeed to hear what you have told 
me,” she went on, speaking to the man, who 
had risen,and was preparing to follow the house- 
keeper. “I hope what I have given you will 
help you a little till I can talk to Lord Toronto 
about you. You shall hear from us in the 
morning.” 

She shut the door as the two went out, and 
the housekeeper fancied she heard the bolt click 
in the lock. 

“Lies, every word of it,” she said to herself. 
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** She is not going to tell my lord anything about 
it.”” 

She was mistaken. She let the man out, and 
went to her own rooms, sorely troubled about 
what had passed, and apprehensive of all sorts 
of things from the evening’s visit. She did not 
see her young mistress after the mamhad gone 
away, or she might have been still more troubled 
in her mind than she really was. 

Stella heard the door close, and then bolted 
it, as the housekeeper had fancied she heard. 

** Fool that I was,” she said. “Imbecile! I 
let him take me by surprise. Why did not I 
deny the whole of his absurd story,.and let him 
do his worst? He might not havedone it, and 
if he had, what. then? Ay, whatthen? Ah, 
me, it is horrible, horrible! No, what I have 
done is for the best. I must get the money. 
Arthur will give it me; and if he will not, why, 
then I must pawn my jewels and take the con- 
sequences. Whatever comes of it my husband 
will forgive me.” 

Ay, that he would—anything. She knew 
that full well, and she washed her face,.amd set 
herself to wait his coming home with what) for- 
titude she might. Afterall it was not much, 
Other ladies of her acquaintance asked their 
husbands for larger sums than she wanted, and 
got them too, and why should not she ? 

Long before she heard her husband’s footstep 
on the stairs she was calm, and ready to ask him 
before she went to bed for what she wanted. 

She had had a bitter struggle with herself 
first. For a few brief minutes she had felt as 
if she would like to run away from it all and 
hide herself somewhere where this strange man 
and his story could not follow her. 

All her fine dresses'and jewels and her state 
and rank of which she was so proudseemed as 
nothing in comparison with.the peace of mind 
which could never be hers again. Better to 
work for her daily bread, she thought, at any- 
thing that would keep body and soul together. 
Better even to sing again in the streets for a 
living, as she had done once in her life, than to 
live under the weight of a hidden trouble like 
this that was coming on her. 

She wept and sobbed in her agony and twined 
her hands in her wealth of golden hair and tore 
it like one possessed in her despairing paroxysm. 
But it passed, as such moods will, and left her 
brain all the clearer to plan and imvent what 
excuse she might for her request to her 
husband. 

Straight to her room he came when he reached 
home, as was always his wont, and the house- 
keeper, anxiously listening, heard him go if and 
shut the door. 

« Will she tell him ?” she asked herself, “ and 
if she does, what? Not the truth I am sure. 
She was afraid of that man. I saw it in her 
face.” 

There was nothing in her master’s face when 
she saw him the next morning to tell of any dis- 
quiet, and yet Stella had asked him for the 
money and he had given it to her. 

** My darling,” he said, when he entered the 
room. “ Upstill ?” 

“Yes, Arthur.” 

** And looking so weary. What has happened, 
dear ?” 

‘Not much. I have been crying.” 

**So I see.. What about? Nothing more than 
over excitement, I hope, little one.” 

“I wasn’t over excited a bit. There was 
nothing very exciting about the wedding. It 
was very nice, and Carita looked lovely, and 
everything went off very well.” 

‘And someone else looked lovely besides my 
sister. I have been listening to all sorts of 
pretty things about my wife. Most peopleseem 
to think me a very lucky fellow. They say my 
darling is the most beautiful woman of the 
season.” 

«Everybody is very good,” Stella. said, look- 
up at him with loving eyes. “I daresay if I 
belonged to a ladies’ club—and there are such 
things, are there not, Arthur?” 

“I believe so. But Heaven defend me froma 





wife that belonged to any of them. They are 


unfeminine things, child, and likely to lead to 
all sorts of mischief.” 

“That's just what I say and think. But ifI 
did belong to any such company, that’s just 
what I should hear of my husband, you dear 
old handsome darling. The women would say 
you were the very handsomest man in all Lon- 
don.” 

«There isn’t much beauty going about then,” 
Lord Toronto replied, stroking his moustache, 
‘if a bronzed and beardedold fellow like me isto 
carry off the palm. Now, Lady Toronto, will you 
please tell me what you have been erying about, 
and why you have not gone to bed as you said 
you would ?” 

“Because I sat up to see you. I want you to 
give me something, and I am afraid to ask for 
it ” Pin. 


« Then = don’t know your husband, 
madame. at is it?” 

* A thousand pounds.” 

It was outtow, and Arthur did not look very 
“ory only somewhat surprised. 

“ My dear child, what a curious time of night 
to want money. Would not to-morrow have 
done as well?” 

“« No.” 

“Why not” 

* Because I could not sleep till I had toldiyon’ 
about it. I want you to give it to me, Arthur, 
and never speak of it afterwards. It is a pain- 
ful thing I want it for.” iY 

Lord Toronto sat down by his wife and took’! 
her hand. The request was a shock to, him; 
not becatise of the money, but because hefeared 
that Stella had fallen into the snare off:the, 
fashion-mongers always in wait for dress-loving; 
wives and careless maidens, and*he ‘had a horrér’ 
of.seeret bills and unpaid accounts. 

“My dear,” he says, “what is mine is. yours, 
you know that, but you will tell me what you 
want this money for, will you not ?” 

“Of course, Arthur; it is too large a sum to 
ask for without explanation.” 

«T am thankful to hear you speak like that. I 
was afraid——” 

« Afraid of what ?” 

“That you had been following in the foot- 
steps of many ladies I could name and running 
bills you were afraid for your husband to see.” 

«You need have no fear of that sort, Arthur: 
I do not owe a penny that you do not know of 
My darling, you keep me too magnificently. 
How can I run in debt when you give me every- 
thing that I can wish for ?” 

‘* There are plenty of women who do. Nowthen 
tell me this awful secret. What is the money 
for? Youare only just in time. I should:not 
have had it this time to-morrow.” 

* Oh, Arthur, why not ?” 

T only mean at hand, child. Iam going to 
make an investment in the morning, that is all, 
and may be short of ready money for a week or 
so. Now then, begin.” 

“It is for someone that my father ruined,” 
Stella said, ina low tone, her head resting on 
her husband’s breast as she spoke. “It was a 
miserable story, Arthur; I remember it and the 
man well. He was papa’s friend and he led him 
astray. I don’t say purposely, but because he 
was always too sanguine. But this poor fellow 
lost his alland went mad. He has been here 
to-night. I thought it best to see him, though 
I fancy the people downstairs had ali sorts of 
queer fancies about him.” 

‘Never mind what they thought, my love. 
Was it wise to see a madman ?” 

‘Oh, he isn’t mad now, He has been all 
right for a long time. It was far more than 
what I have asked you for that he lost through 
my father, but he says that if I will get that 
much for him he will-never trouble meany more. 
If I do not——” 

“Well, dear, if you do not; You are not 
bound to pay all your father’s debts, you know.” 

“He will publish all he knows about me, 
Arthur. He will hold you up to derision for 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
PAID. 


Scorned by the young, but hugged by the old 
To the very verge of the churchyard mould— 
Price of many a crime untold. 


Lorp Toronto’ handsome face darkened 
into a frown as his wife spoke. Her presenta- 
tion was rather a core Dis with him. It was 
necessary, of course, she-herself was almost 
morbibly anxious for it.. But he knew very well 
that.in certain circles thete-was. something like 
| jealousy about it. ; 

Royalty was said to be fastidious this 
season, and more than one ind remark had 
been made anent the new 

It was whispered, by envious no doubt, 
that she was not quite the sort of person who 

to be allowed to kiss her ign’s hand, 

that if Lord Toronto had not been s@infatu- 

ated about herand her which was'remark- 

able, to say the least of i} having made an im- 

on the princé if not his wife, there 

have been an intimation sent tothe earl 

that it would be well for him to be abroad at 

‘the time of the drawin which was ex- 

one of the most crowded and 
; ‘that had been known for years. 

‘The ar had been “squared,” to use the 

the clubs in! speaking of it, anc 

Stella nor her husband was aware of 
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this ici ~ata aae it aod be well spent. 
. He had. all about the life she had led in 
‘Bome'with her parents; and did not doubt for a 
moment that her artist father had been the 
means of ruining many besides himself. He 
wished he had seen the person, whoever he was, 
and said so. 

“T wish you had, dear,” Stella replied, inno- 
cently, “though he was not pleasant to look at. 
I remember him so different. I believe the 
good old lady downstairs thought he was a thief. 
He sent up such a mysterious message that | 
was quite frightened. She would hardly believe 
me when I said I should tell you alf about it.” 

** Did she think my wife was receiving secret 
visitors, I wonder ?” 

“IT suppose she did; as if I could have any 
secrets from you, Arthur. The idea is ridi- 
culous.” 

“IT should hope it was. My darling must not 
keep her worries from me. Now about this 
money, dear. It is a large sum.” 

“It seemsa fortune to me, whén I think of the 
days in Rome when we knew the man. But jis 
silence is worth it, Arthur. It» would be social 
ruin to you, dear, and annihilation to me if that 
man told all about, as he declares he will, what 
he knows of my antecedents. He swears he will 
be secret if I will get him this money—that he 
will go away to America and never come back 


“T must think about it, dear. There should 
be other ways of silencing a person'who resor:: 
to threats to gain his ends. Teil me again; dear, 
all about this man, his name and where he is to 
be found.” 

‘Oh, Arthur, let me deal with him! It is 
the first boon I have asked at your bands. Let 
me send the money.” 

There was something so wild and imploring 
in her manner that her husband was almost 
frightened at her vehemence and terror. 

‘“« My darling,” he said, “don’t let the matter 
worry you like that. I would rather pay two 
thousand pounds than have you fret. yourse!: 
about it.” 

“You are too good, Arthur, too good,” she 
said, with passionate tears, “and I don’t deserve 
it; but let me have my own way in this thing 
and I will not trouble you any more about any- 
thing, indeed I won’t.” 

«< You never do trouble me, child. There, there, 
sit by my side so, quite close, and now tell me 





having married a street singer, and he can pre- 
vent my presentation. Hesaysso.” ° 


all about it, and how the man came to find you 
out. You shall have the money, dear, and use 
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it as you like, so you will dry your pretty 


ey es. . 2 

“ But to-morrow morning, Arthur ? 

“You should have it to-night, my own, if it 
were possible, but I don’t quite know which of 
my acquaintances I could knock up and ask for 
o_ 

«Ah, you are laughing at me, Arthur. Iam 
not in sucha hurry as all that; to-morrow be- 
fore twelve if you ean.” 

« We shall all be asleep at that hour if we 
don’t go to bed soon, you exacting little person,” 
the earlsaid. ‘Go to sleep, my darling, and 
rest assured you shall have it in good time.” 

«“Gotosleep!” If hebad known the weight 
of care that was pressing on his wife’s heart he 
would have known too how impossible sleep was 
to her. She lay tossing through the greater 
part of the long, weary night, and in the morn- 
ing fell into a troubled sleep, from which she 
awakened to find her husband standing by her 
side with something in his hand. 

«“ What a pale lily-flower it looks this morn- 
ing,” he said, gently. ‘“ Here’s the end.of your 
troubles, my darling—here is the money, and 
here is something else.” 

«“ What else? Has anything happened ?” 

« Not much, [hope. Iam wanted at Petronel 
for a day or two, thatisall. There’s something 
wrong with the foundation, of the new houses at 
the bottom of the park, and they won’t do any- 
thing without me. Ishan’t be able to go with 
you to Lady Mary Kilcorn’s, nor to Richmond to- 
morrow. Perhaps Lady Beckenham——’ 

“T shan’t go without you, Artnur,” Stella re- 
plied. ‘“Idon’t appreciate your aunt’s society 
much, she’s worse than a mother-in-law. I 
always have to be on such very gocd behaviour 
before her.” 

“She is only anxious you should keep up the 
family dignity, and not seem too girlish for a 
countess, that is all,” Lord Toronto said, with a 
smile. ‘ Auntie likes you very much, if you 
would only believe it.” 

“ Ah, some people have such @ very curious 
way of expressing their feelings,” said y 
Toronto, demurely. “If you hadn’t told me 
that now I should have gone on thinking she 
disliked me very much, but I’m open to convic- 
tion.” 
She had the notes in her hand, and her spirits 
were at their brightest. She did not look like 
a pale lily now, but more like a rose at its very 
best and gayest. She returned her husband’s 
kiss with interest, and begged him not. to be 
longer away from her than he could help. She 
deciared that the hours would seem like days 
till he returned, and she was sincere. He had 
all the love there was in her heart for anyone 
besides herself. 

“Saved, saved!” she exclaimed, when the 
door had closed behind him, and. she heard the 
carriage roll away with him. “Safe for the 
day! Now to give my lady and the housekeeper 
the slip and secure my freedom.” 

She counted the notes that the earl had given 
her, and smiled to herself at his utter confidence 
in the story she had told him. Sitting by his 
side with his arm round her and her head 
pillowed on his breast, it had been easy to 
invent, and she had enlarged on the history of 
the man she wanted to help, and told her 
husband all the details of the loan and the ruin 
that came of it, till he had shut her false mouth 
with a kiss and told her that he could not bear 
to think of his darling in such terrible circum- 
stances. 

“Yes, I am going out,” she said to the house- 
keeper, whom she met in the hall. “I hope the 
recollection of my visitor last night did not 
spoil your night’s rest. I told his lordship how 
frightened you seemed at him.” 

“I think his lordship would have allowed I 
per — few alarm if he et 5 such a visitor 

your room, my 2” was the quiet 
reply. “He was not the sort of person ladies 
generally receive in their private rooms.” 

“No, and I shall be very sorry if I have ever 
to receive such a person there again. I could 
not help it, his lordship was out. The man’s 
business had to be attended to by one of us. 





Will you give this to Hemmings to put into the 
carriage, please ?” 

And the spoiled beauty handed her shawl to 
the prim old housekeeper and passed her by 
without another word. 

*T don’t know,” the worthy dame said to her- 
self, when she was once more in her own sanctum. 
“It’s all very well now, but I have seen pride 
come down before now, and it seems to me. that 
I shall live to see yours lowered, my lady.” 

The Countess of Toronto went out dressed 
more plainly than her wont on that particular 
day. She was not going to show herself in the 
parks or make any calls, and she took the car- 
riage to a house in the city, all offices and busi- 
ness chambers, and told her coachman she should 
be there an hour. He understood she. was. on 
some mission for the earl, indeed she said ag 
much, and though he was somewhat astonished 
it_was not his business to show any curiosity. 

He drove slowly away while Stella only passed 
through the building to another entrance and 
hailed the first passing cab. Her brain was in 
a whirl as she was driven towards Whitechapel 
with a dirty piece of paper in her hand and the 
notes in her pocket. 

« It’s rather a, queer place, ma’am,” the driver 
said, when she told him where to go; “not quite 
the pee for a lady like you.” 

«You shall inquire for the person I want,” 
she said. “Itis a poor man who was once a 
servant. Iam not afraid of him.” 

The address and the man were both found, 
and Stella found herself in adirty house swarm- 
ing with all sorts of people, amongst whom the 
man who had come to her the night before had 
his abiding place. 

‘* 'Phere’s no call to be frightened of me,” he 
said, as she entered the house with him. ‘“ Ah, 
you may wait for the lady, she won’t be long,’ 
he added to the cabman. “Iam not going to 
eat her. If you have kept your word to me ’ll 
keep mine to you,” he went on, in a low tone, as 
he ushered her into a sufficiently clean room, 
very small but tidy. ‘“ Have you brought the 
money ?” 

“Yen; 

«In notes.” 

“Not all. I changed two; I thought you 
would want some to travel with, and the notes 
might be known.” 

‘You are a sharp lady, you are; you don’t 
forget anything.” 

“Tam not likely toforget anything connected 
with this business. Wiatare you going todo 
next ?” 

«*Go home.” 

« For how long ?” 

«Only a day or two, maybe, and then I'll keep 
my word and go across the sea, dumb as far as 
you are concerned.” 

«« How shall I know you are gone?” 

“T’ll send you word, my lady. You'll see no 
more of me, and if danger comes to you it won’t 
be my sending.” 

«‘ What danger can there be if you are gone 
and if you do not lie to me now?” 

“T told you last night that there was some- 
one else. I was not tne only one.” 

“Great Heaven! Are there any more to 
pay ty 

“No, my lady. The one I speak of won’t 
want paying, but. you have no call to be afraid 
of any mischief from that quarter, no harm could 
come to you from him without me. I’m the 
link that makes the chain complete, and if I’m 
gone it can never be jained.” 

* And you will leave London to-night?” 

“Twill. Your ladyship can come and see me 
off if you like, or send someone.” 

“TI will send someone; I will make sure.” 

*T’m going from the big station nigh where 
you live; they tell me I can go from there. Send 
who you like, I won’t fail you.” 

Lady Toronto did send, issuing her orders in 
the hearing of the housekeeper, and reeeiving 
the news of the departure of the man. she de- 
scribed with the most perfect equanimity. 
There had been no mistake. The servant had 
spoken to him, and he had sent a message to 
tne effect that the earl might be quite satisfied ; 
he was gone. 





« And the earl will be very glad to hear it,” 
the countess said, and then seemed to dismiss 
the subject from her mind, 

It was never out of her thoughts for all her 
seeming indifference till one day a dirty, almost 
unreadable scrawl was brought to her as she 
was dressing for a ball, and she knew that by 
that time the man and his secret were far on 
the sea on the way to America. 

She tore the paper into tiny fragments and 
went her way more radiant than ever, and look- 
ing as if some new power had been added to her 
beauty. It was almost unearthly in its radiance, 
and Arthur Petronel was more infatuated than 
ever over the wife he had taken in defiance of 
the world, and loved as no man he verily be- 
lieved ever loved before. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
A VISITOR. 


Am Imad that I should cherish that which bears 
such bitter fruit? 

I will pluck it from my bosom, though my heart be 
at the root. 


Tue little house by the waterside at Looe was 
perhaps the very best place that Dr. Brandspeth 
could have chosen for the residence of his nelp- 
less patient, and Mr. Talbot grew better in a 
marvellous way. Something seemed to have 
given him a fillip, as it were, and put a new in- 
terest in his life. He was certainly not well yet, 
for his memory was dull, and he could not recall 
who Zeph was as he got well. 

He knew him and the doctor too when he was 
in his feeble state, but his recollection of the un- 
couth creature who took such a strange interest 
in him was confused and faint as he got 
about. 

When Zeph returned from London and an- 
nounced that he was going away, Mr. Talbot 
seemed rather glad of it thanotherwise, and while 
other people were very curious as to where the 
man had. obtained the money for the dress 
he wore and his expenses out to the new world, 
Mrs. Trevethick’s lodger only said he had no 
doubt it was honestly come by, it was the price 
of a service. 

He shrank from Zeph, though he owned that 
he had saved his life, and for that he gave him 
a sum of money enough to make a gentleman of 
him, as the Trevethicks said ; but for all that he 
seemed relieved when he was gone. 

«“ He was paid to go,” they heard him say to 
the doctor in one of his visits. “I cannot be 
bought off in the same way.” 

«Tt was all wandering talk,” Joe said; and 
his wife felt sure the poor fellow was ‘‘mazed” 
still,and they were astonished beyond description 
one bright morning in the end of July when Dr. 
Brandspeth came and told them Mr. Talbot was 
going away for good. 

“ He isn’t fit for it,” Joe said, “ he’s just as 
weak as a child still,” 

“I think he is strong enough for what he 
wants to do,” the doctor said. ‘ Anyway, he is 
not to be stayed. I wish he would make up his 
mind to remain amongst us altogether and leave 
London alone. He is only going to sorrow and 
suffering, poor fellow.” 

Everybody who had anything to do with Mr. 
Talbot was munificently xepaid. Dr. Brandspeth 
seemed to fling money about by the hand- 
ful for him, and when he bade adieu to Looe 
and its surroundings he left golden opinions be- 
hind him. 

The mystery of Zeph’s disappearance and 
sudden wealth came to be forgotten after a time, 
though for a long while gossip ran high about 
it, and the doctor was besieged with questions, 
everyone thinking that he, who had been Zeph's 
fast friend and constant adviser, must of neces- 
sity be in his confidence as to his last curious 
move. 

“I assure you I don’t know where he got the 
money from,” he said to the clergyman of the 
parish, who was as inquisitive as anyone about 
the waif of the moor. ‘ Zeph did not take me 
into his confidence before ne went away. I can 
guess, of course. I think he had got nold of a 
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secret and extorted pay from someone whose re- 
putation and position he held in his hands, as it 
were. Mind, this is onlya fancy, I have no means 
of knowing whether itis true.” 

“Did Zeph’s secret concern your mysterious 
patient at Looe yonder ?” was the next question, 
and Dr. Brandspeth answered demurely that 
there was no mystery about his patient at Looe, 
and that he had never heard Zeph mention his 
name in connection with money. 

So no one was any the wiser, and the gossip 
died away, as all gossip will, till events at a dis- 
tance brought the circumstances back to the 
minds of the worthy people of the little town 
and made them remember that they had always 
known all about it from the beginning. 


* At home, my lady ?” 

And Stella lifted her pretty head and looked 
up languidly. 

“Yes. Who is it ?” 

“ Sir Ephraim Thistlethwaite and lady.” 

“Oh, yes, lam at home;” and the man went 
down as his mistress laughed to herself a soft 
little laugh at the surprise that was coming to 
the worthy knight and his good-natured 
wife. 

“Sir Ephraim Thistlethwaite—Lady Thistle- 
thwaite,”’ and the couple advanced into the room 
to greet the little figure that rose from the depths 
of an easy-chair to meet them. 

“What a lucky thing I am alone,” Stella 
thought to herself. ‘‘I should have been 
obliged to say‘ Not at home’ if myLady Becken- 
ham had been here. She would hardly have 
understood the explanations that will ensue.” 

Sir Ephraim stared at the countess as if he 
thought he must be going a little mad. There 
she was ‘in all the glory of her golden hair and 
her costly though simple attire, the very Ada 
Durand who had so often set his writing table 
straight and smoothed matters in the way of 
difficult spelling in letters that had to be 
written in a correct fashion. 

“I—I beg your pardon,” he gasped; and 
Stella could hardly help laughing at his conster- 
nation, he looked so odd and so awkward. “ It 
was the Countess of Toronto that——” 

Lady Thistlethwaite did not attempt to speak, 
she only ejaculated “Lor” in so thoroughly 
natural a fashion that the countess had much 
ado to keep her risible muscles under control. 

*‘T am the Countess of Toronto,” she said, in 
her stateliest manner, on which Sir Ephraim 
bowed most profoundly, but was evidently ill at 
ease. 

“But it is Ada Durand, isn’t it?” Lady 
Thistlethwaite said, regardless of grammar or 
anything but her astonishment. “ Just the very 
same Ada all but the hair.” 

Sir Ephraim looked daggers at his wife, but 
Stella took hold of both the fat hands that were 
extended to herand shook them warmly. 

“Yes, dear Lady Thistlethwaite,” she said, 
“it is Ada Durand. I asked you n6t to think 
too hardly of me when I ran away from you in 
that ungrateful manner. I knew the time would 
come when I should be able to explain. I wanted 
to get to America to my dear husband ; you 
helped me to him and now I can thank you, and 
make what reparation lies in my power. I will 
tell you all my story presently; and now you 
must stay and lunch with me. The earl will be 
in directly, and we must be good friends from 
this time. I have not made many acquaint- 
ances.” 

She was so charming and so like her old self 
that they forgot everything but the pleasure of 
seeing her, and the time slipped away till Arthur 
Petronel came home and found them sitting 
with his wife still, she having said “Not at 
home” to everyone else that she might have 
them all to herself. 

She told them all about her adventures after 
she left them in New York, and a wild bit of ro- 
mance about having found her husband at last 
quite by accident. She was a capital hand at 
romancing, was the Countess of Toronto, and 
when the earl came in he thought he had never 
known her so bewitching. 

She was always at her best to his infatuated 





eyes, and he thought his aunt prejudiced if she 
even hinted that there were things that Stella 
might do differently. He was delighted with 
the good knight and his lady, and gave them a 
cordial invitation to visit him whenever they felt 
inclined. 

“You must see Petronel,” he said, “ when we 
go down for the autumn. Stella will like to 
show you my favourite home. It is worth see- 
ing, I flatter myself. My father spared nothing 
to make it lovely.” 

“ How good you are to me, Arthur,” Stella 
said, when they had gone. “ It issokind of you 
to like those dear old folks. I behaved shame- 
fully to them, you know.” 

IT owe them some courtesy for that, since it 
was to get to me you did it,” he replied. “I 
like anyone you like, child. To see you happy 
is all I care for.” , 

Lady Thistlethwaite drove to Mr. Treherne’s 
from Lord Toronto’s house. Alone this time, 
good lady, for her lord and the gentle invalid 
were antagonistic, and she always went alone. 

** Don’t ask me to go and see that whining 
fellow,” was Sir Ephraim’s request. “I am 
quite willing to help you in your charities, but 
I can’t stand his megrims,” and Mr. Treherne 
begged in a more delicate fashion that he might 
not be subjected to a visit from the good 
knight. 

**T can’t bear more than one person at a time,” 
was Mr. Treherne’s excuse for his desire, “and 
Sir Ephraim 1s a little loud you must admit.” 

“A little!’ said his wife, laughing. ‘He 
roars at people as if they were all his work- 
people and a long way off. I'll keep him off you, 
never fear.” 

And she did with admirable tact, managing so 
that they both approved of her arrangements, 
and helped her with their purses, Mr. Treherne 
especially, to whom she was going to-day with an 
account of her disbursement of a considerable 
sum which he had given her. 

“Oh, yes. Iwill see Lady Thistlethwaite,” 
she heard him say to his man, and then to 
someone else in the room with him. “ You will 
not mind her. She is a great ally of mine.” 

** Oh, he has company,” the good lady thought, 
and wished herself away, for she was apt to get 
flustered and forget her grammar and her com- 
pany manners in the presence of strangers 
unless she had been duly advised of their ap- 
proach. 

There was nothing very formidable in the 
appearance of the person who was with Mr. 
Treherne. He was an invalid evidently, and 
sat away from the light in a large easy chair in 
the corner. - She could not see much of him, 
but he seemed to be a very old man, for his hair 
was white and he appeared to be feeble and 
decrepit. 

“ My friend Mr. Talbot,” Mr. Treherne said, 
and Lady Thistlethwaite bowed and the 
stranger bowed too, and said something in a 
low tone which might mean anything. 

They talked for awhile about the business 
that had brought her there, and then the lady 
burst out with her news. 

“T’ve seen Miss Durand to-day,” she said. 

“Miss who?” 

** Miss Durand. Don’t you remember her ?” 

“TI can’t say I do.” 

“The young lady that lived with me. The 
one that had the shawl-—that queer shawl she 
bought at some shop by Leicester Square.” 

“That she said she bought. I remember 
now. Where did you see her ?” 

« At her own house.” 

‘Indeed. Would you like to go to your own 
room ?” 

This last question, which astonished Lady 
Thistlethwaite pretty considerably, was ad- 
dressed to the old man in the chair and not to 
her. 

“No, thank you. I should like to hear about 
the young lady.” 

«IT was interested in what you told me—and 
the shawl she said she bought. I remember the 
young lady perfectly. So she hasa house of her 
own, has she ?” 

“She is Countess of Toronto. You were 
quite wrong in having any suspicion of her. 





She is the dearest, sweetest creature, and she 
has told me all her history, poor dear. She hag 
been very cruelly used, but she is at rest now, 
and her husband doats on her.” 

“‘H’m. She says she was ill-used, does she ?’”” 

“ Yes, she does, and she was, and——Lor’, I 
forgot whoI was talking to,” Lady Thistlethwaite 
said, in great confusion, suddenly remem- 
bering that the countess was the widow of Mr. 
Treherne’s nephew—at least, so she had been 
told since she came backtoEngland. “I can’t 
help it now, Mr. Treherne. She says she was 
left destitute and forsaken, and that was how 
she came to change her name and earn her own 
living. As for the shawl, she told me over and 
over again she bought it just where she said, 
and if your nephew had anything to do with it 
he didn’t give it to her. He left her and was 
away with someone else when he died.” 

“ Ts that her story ?” 

“It is pretty much everybody’s story. I 
asked her if it was true, and she said she did 
not like to speak of those past things now. Mr. 
Treherne was dead and she wished to forget all 
about it.” 

“Some people forget very easily,” Mr. Tre- 
herne said. “If I were you, Lady Thistle- 
thwaite, I would not have more to do with the 
Countess of Toronto than I could help. You 
will understand the wisdom of such a course by- 
and-bye.” 

(To de Continued.) 
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“ oprics.” 


Lecturer: “ Now letanyone gaze steadfastly 
on any object—say, for instance, his wife’s eye 
—and he’ll see himself looking so exceedingly 
small that——” 

Srrona-minDED Lapy (in front row) : “ Hear, 
hear, hear!” Punch. 


A REMINISCENCE OF CHESTER. 


«You have now seen Windsor,” said a well- 
known backer, after Sir John Astley’s horse had 
won the Chester Cup. ‘“ And now,” uttered tie 
affable Welsher, preparatory to a hurried flight, 
“you will see what are known as the Windsor 
Slopes.” Punch. 


Morro ror THR ResecTED aT THE Roya. 
Acapemy (suggested by one of the Forty).— 
«* Hanging’s too good for them !” Punch. 


Lanp anp Gams Law.—Some advanced Land 
Law Reformers wish to substitute a peasant for 
a pheasant proprietary. Punch. 

“4 WET BLANKET.” 


Tur Youne Laprzs (about the new curate): 
“TIsn’t he good-looking? Suchan amiable ex- 
pression, and such a nice voice! Hope pa’ll ask 
him to stay to dinner,” &c., &c. 

Aunt Pen (who has bided her time): “ Yes, 
my dears, and I hear from his friend the doctor 
that he’s engaged to a girl in the north, and 


mustn’t play at lawn-tennis!” Punch. 
LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENT. 
A wavy, who has devoted a large portion of 
her life to shopping excursions in London, is 


about to publish herexperiences under the appro- 
priate title, “ Babylon’s Eye-ways and Buy- 
ways.” Punch 
CHESS. 
Tuts isan agreeable pastime, but lengthy; 
it takes four knights to play one game! 
Judy. 
ON IDEAS IN GENERAL. 


Aw ugly one.—A black eye, dear. 

The refugee’s notion.—A general hide here. 
Cutting remarks.—The last I'd hear. ; 
A duffing idea.—The one I’d here in jotting 


these down. Judy. 
AGRICULTURAL. 
How to get an early crop.—Have your halt 
cut at fivea.m. Judy. 
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DOMESTIC. 


How to keep the flies off the sugar in the 
gummer.—Eat it all in the spring. ; 
How to let out a tight dress easily.—Charge 
nothing for the hire. Judy. 
THE OMNIBUS PUZZLE. 


Scot: “Hech, mon! it canna be saxpence, 

the while it’s written up plain twapence in- 
ide.” 
¥: Conpucror: “ Yes, but you got in afore you 
come to ’Igh Street, or else you should ’a got 
hout at Halbion Street, or ’a got hin at the Hal- 
bion, and ’a gone on to ’’Art Street; or if you’d 
’a went from this ’ere spot to Cornhill, yer know, 
leastways, a-getting hout at Princes Street, or 
’a got hin at Hosborn Road and ’a gone to Mile 
Hend, it would ’a bin tuppence; but you bin 
and gone what we calls beyond the distance, and 
it’s sixpence.” Fun. 
THE NATIONAL “ EGG”-ISLATURE. 


CieRrGYMEN are forbidden by statute to sit in 
the House of Commons. Naturally so; for the 
only chance of laying useful measures on the 
table is to let “‘lay ’-men only take part in the 
sittings. Fun. 

AT THE BUFFET. 


Ou! barmaid of beauteous mien 
Of all your surroundings the queen, 
Though you answer your customer’s 


You are absolute ruler of all. 


«Aha! my young friend,” replied she, 

With a flash of sublime repartee, 

“T know what you’re trying to say— 

“Tnat I am monarch of all I serve— 
eh ?” Fun. 


THE HOUSE OF CORRECTION. 


Baruure (an elder, to young culprit charged 
with theft): “ Don’t you know the sixth com- 
mandmentsays, ‘ Thou shalt not steal’ ?” 

Youne Cunprit: “It’s no the sixthava, man 
—it’s the eighth !’” Fun. 

Mr Frovupg is to be presented by the family 
of the late Thomas Carlyle with a copy of the 
reminiscences inscribed ‘‘ Sorter—re-sort us.” 

Moonshine. 
ARTFUL. 


Imprcunious Boarpine-scHoot Master (to 
ravenous pupils) : “ Now, look here, boys—those 
of you who eat the most pudding shall have the 
most beef !”” Moonshine. 


Is it not strange that Mr. Irving, whose name 
has been connected so long with the best 
theatres, should at last speculate in a Booth ? 

Moonszpine. 


Strzrr Humovrisr (surveying intoxicated 
gentleman clinging to pillar letter-box) : “Look 
ere, Bill, at the party wot can’t walk a-trying 
to post ’is-self ’ome !”” Moonshine. 


FRENCH LEAVE AND LICENCE. 


Wer may adwire the Tunisian coup as smart, 
but it is “ Gauling.’” Funny Folks. 


LINK BY LINK. 


BY 
A POPULAR AUTHOR. 


> 
ona 


CHAPTER XV. 


Here the dead sleep. 
The nodding grass above them bows and waves; 
The yellow primrose and the daisy peep 
From out the graves, 





“A PEACEFUL-LOOEIN’, pleasant spot” (to 
quote Simeon Blunt’s description) is the little 
churchyard at Braxton. 


No interments have taken place in it for many | 


a long year. The town grew and flourished 
uring a period of uninterrupted manufacturing 


Prosperity, and at the other end, amongst the 





tall chimneys of its factories, another church 
was subscribed for and built, which is almost 
like a factory itself in capaciousness and in gene- 
ral ugliness. 

At the same time a plot of ground was en- 
closed as a cemetery, and it was decided that 
they who sleep thick and close in the ancient 
burial place should no longer be vexed by the 
ringing of pick and shovel around their weary 
heads. . 

So the dead rest tranquilly. The long grass 
waves above them, the birds pipe and whistle 
cheerily in the boughs of the trees which the 
sleepers planted ere they lay down for the last 
long slumber. A few yards below a turbulent 
stream plashes amongst the stones, filling the 
air with a placid murmur. 

The little churchyard at Braxton is a trysting- 
place for lovers, a musing-place for men of 
studious mind, a resting-place for those who 
would escape for a quiet, thoughtful hour from 
the heat and burden of the day. But no wail of 
woe goes up to the serene heaven from beside a 
freshly-turned sod ; no breaking heart cries aloud 
in its bitterness, no irrepressible burst of 
human anguish mars the serenity of the holy 
calm. 

Time has soothed the sorrows of mourners 
who repair thither—pilgrims, for the most part, 
who come from distant towns and villages as a 
kind of pious duty, to gaze with melancholy re- 
signation upon the green mounds beneath 
which lie the loved and lost, and to go away, 
some of them, envious of the happy dead. 

A pilgrim is on the road this bright summer 
morning. Not an orthodox one, “ clad in a pil- 
grime’s weedes,” but a rough man, who has put 
off the unaccustomed garb of black, which he 
donned as a mark of respect to the living, re- 
suming the dirty canvas suit which familiarity 
has endeared. No conventional mourner this— 
it has not once occurred to him that he ought to 
have retained the suit of black as a mark of re- 
spect for the dead. 

A rough man, truly. A vagabond, as Sir Mar- 
maduke Knollys called him the day he was dis- 
covered cutting a nosegay of the choicest 
flowers the baronet’s geometrical flower-beds 
could supply. 

As disreputable-looking an individual as one 
would ever give a wide berth to in a country 
lane at night; and yet, dear sir, or miss, or 
madame, I question whether finer feelings are at 
work beneath your silk or broadcloth than 
beneath the greasy habilimentsof this quondam 
gold-digger. 

For twenty years and more he has roughed it 
on alien soil. For twenty years he has been 
drinking and swearing and gambling, fighting 
and toiling and knocking about in the world. 
There are experiences, dear sir, or miss, or 
madame, in that free, wild life of his at which 
you would liftyourclean white hands inrighteous 
reprobation. 

If you knew every detail of it you would gaze 
at him with eyes dilating with fear and horror, 
and would shrink shudderingly away. Yet this 
vagabond has tramped forty miles since the 
afternoon of yesterday to look at a woman’s 


ve. 

A rough man, who has but scanty respect for 
the human laws we revere because of the penal- 
ties which attach to the breaking of them, and 
but an imperfect comprehension of the divine 
laws we only affect to revere, some of us, because 
it is eminently respectable so to do. 

An awkward man to make an enemy of, or to 
wrong or deceive inany way. And yet a man 
with a great heart, in the barren soil of which 
hardy virtues flourish. Honesty which could pay 
back more than twice told an unclaimed debt, 
and one barred by the statute of limitations. 
Unselfishness which could devise no more satis- 
factory means of employing hard-earned wealth 
than to hunt up his own people and “set ’em all 
on their legs,” 

Magnanimity which could disdain to humiliate 
and embarrass a successful rival, saying ‘“ Let 
bygones be bygones” now accident has placed 
that rival in his power. Constancy which could 
cling for a quarter of a century to the memory 
of a girl who never loved him, and tramp forty 


t 





miles within less than four-and-twenty houra 
(feeling no fatigue because of the sorrow of the 
pilgrimage) just to see her grave. 

No, she never loved him. As he awoke this 
morning from a dream in which her dear arms 
were thrown about his neck and her dear lips 
sought his he knew that the vision was a lie. 
As he shook off the sleep-mists from his eyes 
and stepping into a land of shadow listened to 
the young birds who waked and twittered in 
their nests, he remembered very clearly that he 
had been less than nothing to her in the days 
when he worshiped the very ground on which 
she trod. 

As he marched between the green level hedge- 
rows and saw the sun rise like a great ball of 
fire, and heard the lark chant to ita Parsee-song 
of praise, he remembered also, for his comfort, 
that she had liked and respected him, and that 
in the great crisis of her life she had solicited 
and acted upon his advice. 

What of that, since she died within the 
year? What of that, since she never enjoyed 
the rank and station he had hoped to secure for 
her? In the midst of the pain of those old days 
there had been potent consolation in the recol- 
lection that his loss, his misery, was her great 
gain. 

But no great gain had come to her after all. 
Perhaps in those few months Sir Marmaduke 
tired of his plaything; perhaps the baronet’s 
true character revealed itself before the end; 
perhaps she died undeceived, longing for the 
presence of one true friend to hear her last sigh 
and close her tired eyes. 

At the thought the vagabond’s fists clench, 
and he pours forth a string of words (to him a 
meaningless formula) which to you would be a 
fearful and blasphemous imprecation. Yet I 
trust the recording angel blots out that sentence 
with a tear, and that it is not accounted 
blasphemy by Him that “searcheth the heart 
and tryeth the reins of the children of men.” 

He is drawing very near the end of his pil- 
grimage now, this rough man in a canvas suit. 
Mounting the crest of a hill he comes in view of 
the churchyard gates, and of the green fringe 
formed by the trees which surroundit. He had 
not remembered that he was so near his destina- 
tion, and he halts to knock out the ashes and 
the half-consumed tobacco from his short black 


ipe. 
. Sensiest though he be, a sentiment or an 
instinct forbids him to smoke unconcernedly, or 
to advance with the swinging stride which has 
covered mile after mile without effort. With 
bowed head, at a snail’s pace, he approaches 
that hallowed grave beneath the yew. 

He halts again, this time within the gates, and 
stares about him with startled amazement. Time 
has dealt gently with the little church, its low, 
wide porch and its grey stone walls are quite un- 
changed. But there is something novel in the 
aspect of the churchyard. The yew tree has dis- 
ae 

e remembers exactly where it grew—there, 
in that sheltered corner, where the graves are 
thinnest. He remembers how he stood beneath 
it (little dreaming of the errand on which he 
should this day come) and fancied, in his rough 
way, that it must be pleasant to lie there just 
under the sod, and hear the raindrops pattering 
amongst the leaves, and the birds calling to 
each other, and the streamlet plashing and mur- 
muring yards below. 

Yes, he knows the exact spot. It will be 
easy to find her grave, although the yew- 
tree is gone. It would be easy enough 
for that matter to search the whole churchyard 
through until he discovers it. But in the very 
instant that he tells himself this a thought 
strikes him—a thought so swift and sharp that 
it makes him reel and lay hold of the gate for 
support. It is no longer grief that looks out of 
his sunken eyes, it is suspicion. 

He straightens himself and walks with a firm 
step to the nook which the yew-tree was wont 
to fill. Carefully spelling out the inscriptions 
one by one, he examines the grave-stones within 
a radius of thirty yards. The stone he seeks is 
not there. 

Amongst other treasures in his waistcoat 
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pocket he carries a piece of red chalk. Methodi- 
cally he proceeds to mark each stone with a red 
cross. 

His labour is slow and sure. There is no un- 
seemly hurry about it. With patient gravity he 
visits the graves one by one, reading and pon- 
dering every sentence of the inscription ere he 
sets upon it the sign-manual of rejection. He 
works in an ever-widening circle, and hourly, as 
the sun rises in mid-heaven, the circle becomes 
more comprehensive. 

To all appearance he feels neither hunger nor 
thirst nor fatigue, mor does he once cease from 
his self-imposed task until the last red cross has 
been made and the task is fully done. 

Then without a pause for consideration, 
without a second’s delay, without a backward 
glance, stopping neither to break his fast nor to 
slake his thirst, this strange, rough man strides 
forth from the churchyard gates, retracing his 
steps along the road by which he came. 

With that same easy, swinging gait, as 
though he were an automaton incapable of 
weariness, he recommences the tramp of forty 
miles. But the fashion of his countenance is 
changed. 

His thin lips have almost disappeared, so 
firmly is the long slit of a mouth compressed. 
-_ small, deep-set eyes glow like coals of living 

re. 
An awkward man to make an enemy of truly. 
An awkward man to settle scores with after 
sending him forty miles upon a fool’s errand. 
An awkward man to meet when he shall stand 
before Sir Marmaduke Knollys as an avenger, 
calling him toaccount for his dealings with the 
woman, be she living or dead, who never cared 
for this vagabond, but whom the vagabond 
loved. 





CHAPTER XVI. 


Sketching, sketching the livelong day— 
Fishing, fishing for ever and aye ; 

Ere the sketch be finished, the fishing done, 
A maiden’s heart might ve lost and won, 
And the hope star rise at the set of sun, 


Aw arch of solid masonry, stained and beau- 
tified by the beatings of many winds, rain-laden, 
and breaking forth at every crack and crevice 
into moss and lichen. A long strip of meadow- 
land of a vivid emerald hue. A view of the 
witch’s cottage from that safe distance at which 
it ceases to be dirty, and remains only pic- 
turesque. A still more distant view of an ivy- 
covered church, of an ancient wooden steeple, 
and of the houses of the village, not huddled 
together in staring nakedness of white and red 
as are our towns, but planted separately, each in 
its bed of green. 

Are not these materials to inspire a painter ? 
Yet the girl who sits sketching in the sunshine, 
within sound of the merry brook-music, has 
made but little progress with the work upon her 
knee. 

A day of shadow as well as of shining, a day 
of balmy south-west zephyrs, and of heat that 
is not glaring but subdued. A famous trout- 
stream, the clearness of which has been suffi- 
ciently tempered by recent rains, and the imma- 
culateness of which has been conserved to the 
uttermost against the depredations of unlicensed 
anglers and rustics of poaching proclivities. 

Are not these conditions favourable enough to 
ensure a heavy basket? Yet the young man 
who strolls from reach to reach, and whips the 
stream arbitrarily rather than persistently, has 
not as yet been particularly successful. 

The one sketches, the other throws the fly, 
but the eager carefulness which compels success 
is wanting. In the heart of each is a sweeter 
hope than that the picture may be a good one 
or that the trout and grayling may rise to 
the oceasion as they ought to-do. B14 

Neither knows where the other may bé'found 
this pleasant July afternoon, but during that 
one waltz May Pole-Gell gave Colin Cathcart at 
the féte, to the somewhat unreasonable disgust 
of him whose majority they were celebrating, it 
transpired (casually and artlessly, as these 
things will do when young men and women are 
interested in each other’s pursuits) that Miss 











Pole-Gell had long been thinking of transferring 
to her sketch-book a particular view of Aston- 
burne, and that Colin intended to take advan- 
tage on the first favourable day of Sir Marma- 
duke’s permission to fish the water he preserves 
so strictly. 

And to both of them the question has recurred 
perpetually, “ Shall we meet ?” 

Colin’s greeting is a frank admission of the 
fact. There is no duplicity about this honest 
young Saxon; he wears his heart on his sleeve. 
She is welcome to the knowledge that nothing 
in earth, or air, or in the clear brook water is to 
be coveted by him as he covets her sweet com- 
panionship. 

“ This, then, is your view,” he says. ‘‘I have 
been hoping to come across you in one of these 
winding reaches. May I see what you have 
done?” . 

It is not worth looking at,” answers the 
— verily that reply expresses the simple 
truth. 

But if it were merely a collection of zig-zag 
lines, the infatuated critic would probably deem 
them worthy of the first landscape painter of 
the day. 

“I think it is marvellously spirited and 
accurate,” he replies, with such frank convic- 
tion in his tones that Miss Pole-Gell breaks into 
those low, soft notes of rippling laughter 
which he thinks are the most musical he ever 
heard. 

She is perfectly well aware of her conquest, 
childlike and innocent though she be. She re- 
joices in it as a child might rejoice im the cap- 
ture of a resplendent bright-winged butterfly. 
Ifa chase had been necessary she would have 
pursued perhaps from sheer thoughtlessness and 
the harmless vanity of pleasing. 

But this great, foolish moth flew plump into 
the middle of a net she did not spread, and 
she is glad to play with him fora little while. 
When childish fingers have crushed the prey 
they would fain caress, and it is nothing but a 
shapeless spot of feathered dust, childish tears 
begin to flow generally over the ruin they have 
wrought. 

So women of May Pole-Gell’s stamp grow 
wise and pitiful in time (for there is no vice in 
them), but not until they have broken a man’s 
strong heart, or sent some reckless fool a mile 
or two on that broad road which leads to de- 
struction. 

She is nota heroine of lofty virtues and fault- 
less character, this rector’s daughter. She is 
only a loveable little girl of everyday life, a 
creature of small wiles, of sudden caprices, of 
numberless faults and inconsistencies that are 
far more bewitching than ever perfection was 
found to be. 

She knows that Colin Cathcart is in love with 
her (did ever a woman fail to discover such a 
secret ?) and she has not the most remote inten- 
tion of responding to his affection. 

But she likes it, and she fosters it in a legiti- 
mate and ladylike manner,as a coquette of 
nature’s making can hardly refrain from doing. 

If he should suffer the least bit in the world 
by-and-bye it will serve. him right, for it may 
be that his advent has cost her a title. If he 
had not appeared on the scene to win from her 
esteem and even regard, and to make Chandos 
Knollys-appear despicable by sheer force of con- 
trast, she might not have listened with such 
impatient repugnance to the latter’s proposals. 

She does not exactly regret that her eyes are 
opened, but she is not grateful to the successful 
oculist. A worldly-minded little girl is May 
Pole-Gell. She has told herself already that 
there are other desirable establishments in the 
country, although she has abandoned the idea 
of becoming mistress of The Hall. 

And Colin Cathcart, recognising clearly her 
suzerainty—knowing he belongs to her, body and 
soul—has never asked himself whether he has a 
chance of winning the girl who has enslaved 
him. “Sufficient unto the day is the evil there- 
of,” and the good. This is his first passion, and 
as yet he loves unselfishly. He has found a new 
heaven, and it is true as yet that in it there is 
neither marrying nor giving in marriage nor 
any thought of such an eventuality. 





He stretches himself on the grass at her feet 
and throws aside his useless.rod. Iam not sure 
but that both of them get a taste of paradisiacal 
bliss as they chat airily upon the veriest trifles. 
It is too inane a conversation to be repeated ; 
words could not convey what is said by the 
pauses and the glances and the falterings and 
the tell-tale inflections of the voice. Every sen- 
tence might be cried aloud in the village street, 
but there is that in the manner of the saying 
which thrills the young man with foolish ecstasy, 
and which makes the young woman, who would 
not be plain on her worst days, look beautiful as 
the creation of an artist’s dream. 

“Oh! the time,” she exclaims, suddenly. 
“What is it, Mr. Cathcart? Papa will be 
waiting tea.” 

“ Papa grew tired of waiting, and finished his 
tea half an hour ago,” says Colin, smiling. “ He 
ordered the housekeeper to remove the tray, and 
said that Miss May was on no account to be 
served with food or drink until supper time.” 

“ And she is so hungry, poor child,” says the 

irl, with an intonation of whimsical distress. 

“T have sandwiches and a flask of claret in 
my fly-basket. I had forgotten them, and I 
think I am hungry too.” 

So the sandwiches and the flask are produced 
amid much gay laughter, and water.is procured 
from the brook. Very appetising is that simple 
fare, and very merry is the feast, until the pre- 
sence of an intruder makes itself felt, although 
he has approached from behind with steps that 
were inaudible. 

“Your names, if you please, We always 
prosecute trespassers,” cries the voice of Chandos 
Knollys, hoarse with anger, and May flushes 
crimson. 

«©Qur names are pretty well known to you,” 
answers Colin, coolly. _ “ Take a sandwich.” 

“Miss Pole-Gell!’ exclaims Chandos, with 
assumed astonishment, raising his hat. “I beg 
your pardon. It did not occur to me that a 
young person seated on tite grass enjoying an 
fresco repast in the society of a poacner———” 

“ What’s ina name? Tbat which we calla rose 

By any ovher name would as sweet,” 
quotes Colin, serenely. 

« I suppose you will not repudiate, sir, the rod 
and basket which lie beside you, or the use to 
which you have put them?” 

“A very,poor use. I have only caught——” 

« A truce to fooling,” cries Chandos Knollys, 
white with passion. “I give you five minutes 
to leave my land.” 

“T had not heard of Sir Marmaduke’s de- 
mise,” interpolates Colin, with malicious polite- 


ness. 

« And if I find you here at the end of them I 
will have you ducked in the brook first and 
summoned for trespass afterwards,” continues 
the young man, walking rapidly away. 

“Oh, I am sorry, so sorry,” exclaims May, 
scrambling to her feet and almost crying with 
vexation. 

“Then I am sorry too,” says Colin, gravely. 
« What is it, Miss Pole-Gell ?” 

«That he should have come upon us in this 
way. He will say all kinds of horrid things. 
Oh, I wish—I wish I had gone home hours ago. 
Good evening, Mr. Cathcart.” 

« Let me carry your sketchbook and camp- 
stool,” says Colin, quietly. 

“Nota step—not a step,” replies Miss Pole- 
Gell, with peremptory command, hurrying 
away without even giving him her hand. 

He stands looking after the small receding 
figure. Woefully changed is his mood ail in a 
few brief minutes. A sense of soreness and of 
injustice is upon this lover, who, by his own 
confession, knows not mnch of the ways of 
women. Surely, he is telling himself, surely it 
is not fair that Chandos Knollys’s ill-breeding 
should be visited upon him, 

“Here you are, Baxter, this is the poaching 
fellow. Do your duty.” , 

Wheeling sharply round at the sound Colin 
Cathcart perceives that his adv has re- 
turned accompanied by a keeper, a thick-set, 
muscular fellow, who looks like a Samson in 
fustian and corduroy. It is a kleptomaniacal 
Samson, like him who spoiled the Philistines, 
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for Mr. Baxter is in the act of appropriating his 
rod and basket. : f 

Sweet-tempered as the young engineer is 
ordinarily, the events of the last quarter of an 
hour have not disposed him to initiate a policy 
of conciliation. 

«T would recommend you to replace my pro- 
perty where you found it,” he says, quietly still, 
but with something in his eye-whi 
keever hardly cares to encounter. 

“Muster Chandos’s orders, sir,” 
worthy. 

«J would further recommend rou,” continues 
Colin, turning from man to master—‘“ I would 
further recommend you to withdraw eommands 
you had no right to issue. I fish this stream by 
Sir Marmaduke’s very kind permission——” 

“It isa bare-faced lie?’ mterrupts Chandos, 
rudely. “Throw the rod. amd basket to me, 
Baxter. I will pitch them seross the brook, and 
you can run the poacher through: it.” 

The first portion of that high-handed mandate 
is executed. ‘The basket amd the rod arein 
Chandos Knollys’s i he is walking 
off with them at the leisurely pace he usually 
affects. But as Mr. Baxter es a dart at the 


says that 


takes him so exactly between the eyes that he 
sees more fiery stars than ever he hadthought it 
possible for mortal to behold and live: He goes 
to the ground like a felled ox. ‘Half a dozen 
toundnaaeoene Knollys, on the brink nm 
stream in the act of throwing, is seized ina 

like that of a vice, andghaken as a terrier shakes 


a rat. 


“You would pitch across the 
brook, en?” aye Gola eenen is clenched 


teeth, for by thig*time his blood és fairly ups 


«Let mewhing yom across to begin with.” _ 


a dexterous twist of. 
the wrists, and the vice-like hands havesecure@' a 
firm hold of the coat-collar and of the only 
baggy portion of what mademoiselle once called 


“the trousers of jockey.” For one second 
Chandos is suspended, like Mahomet’s coffin, be- 
tween earth and heaven, the next he_is thrown 
bodily, not quite across the stream, but well into 
the deepest part of it. 

“ Splashing, dashing, like a fish,” he plunges 
until he regains his feet. One savage glance at 
his tall enemy on the bank, and at the prostrate 
form of his ally, the keeper, and he acknowledges 
= hopelessness of renewing the unequal con- 

ct. 

With a fierce execration he makes for and 
<limbs the opposite bank, and not until, dripping 
from head to foot, a pitiable, half-drowned object 
of contemptuous compassion, he has shaken the 
water out of his eyes does he become aware that 
the farce has not been acted without a solitary 
spectator. 

Miss Pole-Gell, having crossed the bridge 
which was a prominent feature in her sketch, 
and having’ taken the path to the right along 
the bank, has been an excited eye-witness.of all 
that passed. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


There is no pain 

Of all the worries, that do vex men’s souls, 
Semen ll 

2 sti 

‘han that we aieoupee 14 
_Ir is not brain work which ages people before 
their time and kills them off in what should be 
the prime of life. The judge upon the bench, 
the author in his study, burning nightly the 
midnight oil, the minister of state, or the leader 
of Her Majesty’s Opposition attains to a green 
old age, even more frequently than do those 
hewers of wood and drawers of water the con- 
ditions of whose existence appear to be infinitely 
more healthy. 

It is not brain work, it is brain worry. Have 
you an acceptance maturing you can neither 
meet nor renew? Have you a beloved wife or 
Sse over whom the family doctor shakes his 
ead, whilst he tells you that “whilst there is 
e there is hope?” Worse than all, have you 
Some disgraceful secret to guard with jealous 


care? and are determined hands plucking at the 
| veil that covers it ? 
| ‘Phen shall youcontemplate unfamiliar wrinkles 
and crowsfeet when you “ behold your face ina 
; glass ;”’ then shall you consult your hairdresser 
| a8 to the merits of Balm of Columbia and Mrs. 
Allen’s Hair Restorer ; then shall you be re- 
| minded for the first time that you are the owner 
of a liver, and that there be many ills and ail- 
| ments that your “flesh is heir to,” a co-heritor 
{ with the rest of mankind. 
| Dance the whole night through three times a 
week, and if you refrain from indigestible sweets 
; and waver not in your allegiance to one parti- 
| cular tipple—unlimited claret-cup for example— 
| you shall not bemuchthe worse. Work the whole 
| night through three times e week, and if you be 
| not betrayed into i slumbers atirregular 
| times you shall find yourself making algebraic 
calculations respecting the quantity of sleep you 
have hitherto taken in addition to that which was 
good for you. . 
But let some ing anxiety haunt you for a 
few hours and you shall feel as .though the 
fountains of existence were’ poisoned. Food 
shali be nauseous, drink shall gga your 
burden, the pillow of down shall and 
hard as granite. “ Care killed a cat,” it is said. 


er instead of =. Pi 
ir Marmaduke Knollys passed two 
broken nights and one anxious day since hesent 
the soi-disant clergyman upon a pilgrimage to 
the Braxton churchyard. It is the morning of 
the second day, and as he lies back with closed 
eyes in his commodious.chair, listening for the 
rumble of wheels which do not ‘come, heJooks 
rather more dead than alive. 

Crimp, the valet, could a.tale unfold concern- 
ing the fluctuations of his master’s temper 
during this interval. Hard names—which 
dl tho bones”—and harder missiles, such 
as ‘brasives and slippers, which raise contusions 
if they chance to hit, have been flung at him 
unsparingly. But Crimp, the valet, is more 
tolerant than usual of the baronet’s infirmity. 
An impression prevails in the household that 
there is “‘sometning wrong, a screw loose some- 
where.” 

With this “loose screw” the strange man 
whose garb on his two visits differed so widely 
is supposed to be connected, but in what way no 
one can conjecture. A romantic housemaid has 
started the hypothesis that he may be “a 
detective in disguise,” and the theory is accepted 
for want of a better, 

The impression has even penetrated to my 
jlady’s boudoir. Chandos Knollys has been 
cross-examined by his mother, and has traitor- 
ously revealed all he knows concerning the 
vagabond’s first interview with the baronet, 
particulars he was bribed to conceal. 

There is jubilation in the servants’ hall because 
my lady, who repaired an hour ago to the room 
which looks upon the geometrical flowerbeds, 
| has been driven thence with wrathful revilings. 
Far more cordially hated than Sir Marmaduke, 
whose bodily sufferings are a perpetual plea for 
forgiveness, is the cold, proud mistress of ‘The 
Hall. Itis believed that her lord dislikes and 
fears her nearly as much as the domestics do, 
and her unexpected defeat on this occasion is 
hailed with as much delight as astonishment. 

But Sir Marmaduke, although victorious, is 
not jubilant. He has routed this enemy within 
the walls, but he is convinced that by this time 
will be lurking without the walls a foe deadly 
and uncompromising, to whose third advent he 
looks forward with fear unutterable. He has 
| strengthened his defences to the uttermost. 
| Every keeper and every labourer upon the 
| estate, every flankey within the mansion; has 
| orders prompily to eject the vagabond should he 
| present himself upon the baronet’s territory. 

But Simeon Blunt is not a man to be ejected 

| with ease or impunity. The attacking force will 

be vigorous and determined—the army of defence 

, is undisciplined and cowardly, and the expected 
| reinforcements have not yet arrived. 

| They are en route, however, and it is for the 

advancing ¢hariot-wheels Sir Marmaduke listens. 

Yesterday morning’s post brougivt iim 'couster- 
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I could wellbelieve it, though a cat had nimety ; pressure 





nation in the shape of a formal letter from the 
confidential clerk of Mr. M. Sharp, solicitor, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, acknowledging the receipt 
of the telegram and expressing regret that Mir. 
Sharp was in Paris. His immediate return was 
expected, amd not a moment should be lost in 
obeying the baronet’s summons. 

Then followed an interchange of telegrams, 
peremptory and laconic. Sir Marmaduke to 
confidential clerk : ‘Telegraph to M. Sharp at 
once. My business is urgent, and will not brook 
delay.” Confidential clerk to M. Sharp, Paris: 
“ Baronet wires demanding imstant attendance. 
See my letter of last night.” M. Sharp, Paris, 
to Sir Marmaduke Knollys, Bart.: “Will be 
with you by first train to-morrow morning.” 

The first train was due at the nearest station, 
five miles away, about half an hour ago, and the 
baronet’s lightest dog-cart and swiftest horse 
are in waiting, yet the traveller does not come. 

Ah! Through the oven window, borne by the 
summer wind, comes tie rattle of wheels. Sir 
Marmaduke’s bloodshot eyes open at the sound, 
and across his haggard face sweeps agi expres- 
sion Of relief. In another minute his strong 
white hand is outstretched in friendly greeting, 
and Mr. Sharp bows over it with deferential 
humility, and returns it after a momentary 
with another bow. 

The man has never condescended to 
shake with him until now, and the 
soliciter, Sharp by name and sharp by nature 
and training, puts his own interpretation upon 
the umwonted civility. 

He is a small man, whose hooked nose and 
keen dark eyes taken in conjunction point to a 
nationality which cannot be extinguished. Look- 
ing from the hooked nose and the keen dark 
eyes to the initial letter of his Christian name 
you would)say-that the M stands for ‘‘ Moses,” 
a, soft im the lawyer would not deny. 
How he came by the patronymic Sharp, whether 
honestly or otherwise, it boots us not to inquire. 
He has appropriated many things in the course 
of his legal career a clear title to which might 
be far more difficult to exhibit. 

A living proof of the truth that brain work 
does not age or kill is Moses Sharp, of Lincoln’s 
Inn Fieids. His closely-shaven face affords no 
clue to his age. He has not slept sinee he started 
from Paris, and all the time his thoughts have 
been busy with the affairs of his clients, dispos- 
ing of tnem methodically one by one. Yet he 
looks as fresh as a daisy, and as neat as 
though he had journeyed in a band-box all the 
way, 

“I very much regret,” he begins, “‘ that I was 
absent when your first telegram arrived. I have 
travelled without a break from Paris.” 

“You must be both tired and hungry. Touch 
the bell. You shall be taken to a bedroom, and 
luncheon shall be at once placed on the table,” 
interposes tne baronet, a gentleman’s hospitable 
instincts getting the better of his ill-concealed 
anxiety. Z 

‘No, the consultation first, the pleasures of 
the table afterwards—particularly when the 
business is really urgent, Sir Marmaduke.” 

“Really urgent, and strictly confidential. I 
need hardly” 

«Of course not, We lawyers never divulge 
the secrets of the prison-house,” interrupts Mr. 
Sharp, briskly. 

“Then I need not scruple to tell you that when 
quite a young man, just before my uncle died 
and I succeeded to the baronetcy, I became— 
ah—I found wyself in a serious entangle- 
ment.” 

‘*Woman?” asks the solicitor, laconically. 
“ Mostly are women, these entanglements.” 

“It wasawoman, I was spending a month 
or two with my uncle, and one day I came across 
a face in the village——” 

“JT know. Humble maiden—aristocratic all 
the rest of it, eh ? Pursuit—success. I know 
the tale. Am I right?” 

“Quite right,” replies the baronet, with a 
glance of growing disfavour at his confidential 
adviser. ‘The girl had a lover in her own sta- 
tion——” 

** Who took all the blame, and covered your 
retveat admirubly. I see=-I see.” 
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** Permit me to observe, Mr. Sharp, that you ' 


do not see at all,” answers his companion, with 
freezing hauteur, almost worthy of Lady Knollys 
herself. 

“I beg your pardon, Sir Marmaduke,” apolo- 
gises the little man, humbly. 

“It was necessary to persuade the lover that 
my intentions were of a strictly honourable 
nature. So well was this managed that when 
the girl went off with me he believed, being an 
ignorant and illiterate man, that a valid marriage 
had taken place, and even that he assisted at 
the ceremony. Immediately afterwards he emi- 
grated with a hundred pounds in his pocket, lent 
him by me.” 

“Capital! Capital! I could not have 
arranged it better myself,” cries the lawyer, ad- 
miringly. ‘A master stroke of business, that 
loan of one hundred pounds. I'll warrant he 
never returned to repay it.” 

“On the contrary, he returned two months 
ago and forced upon me not merely the original 
ioan, but one hundred and fifty pounds in addi- 
tion by way of compound interest.” 

«The deuce !” cries Mr. Sharp, startled out of 
his sudden humility. “How did you square 
matters about the mock marriage ?” 

“Notatall. He inquired about Lady Knoiiys, 
and I sent him away with the information that 
sue was well and happy.” 

‘Grand !’ comments Mr. Sharp, approvingly. 
** Really, you ought to have been a lawyer, Sir 
Marmaduke. The profession has missed an orna- 
ment.” 

“But he turned up again, the day before 
yesterday, at the féte given to celebrate Chandos’s 
coming of age; and the young idiot, enjoying 
the joke, introduced him to my lady as the friend 
of her youth.” 

** And what did he say to her ladyship ?” 


“Called her a ‘painted popinjay,’” answers 


the baronet, with sardonic satisfaction. ‘I was | 


within earshot and. heard him, but I could not 
resent the insult, for the excitement proved too 


much for me, and I fainted. Recovering, I found . 
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(THE SPELL BROKEN. ] 


that the scoundrel had taken possession of my 
chair, and was wheeling me towards The 
Hall.” 

“What did you do?” 

«I submitted ; and when he began to question 
me I told him a lie. I said his old love died 
within the year, and that I buried her beneath 
the yew tree in the little churchyard at Brax- 
ton.” 

“Is she dead? Where is she buried ?” 

“I do not know,” replies Sir Marmaduke, 
faintly; and as he speaks he moistens his 
parched lips with his tongue. ‘The liaison 
came toan end, as such connections generally 
do, in about a year. I gave the girl money 
enough to provide for her handsomely, and we 
parted. I ree never set eyes on her since.” 

“What is your immediate difficulty in this 
matter ?”’ asks the lawyer, musingly. 

“Great Heaven! can you not see ?” cries Sir 
Marmaduke, with fierce impatience. ‘‘ Nothing 
is more likely than that this fellow will visit (or 
rather attempt to visit) the woman’s grave. 
When he finds he has been deceived he will re- 
turn to call meto account. At this very instant 
he may be——” 

“Within half a mile of us, marching up the 
avenue,” says Mr. Sharp, composedly. 

“« Wuat!” 

“ He is within half a mile of us, marching up 
the avenue,” repeats the lawyer. ‘You may 
accept the information, Sir Marmaduke; never 
mind how I acquired it. The question is, why 
not tell him the truth and send him abcut his 
business?” 

“I dare not,” answers the baronet, feebly; 
and the ghastly fear which distorts every livid 
feature corroborates that brief sentence as no 
words could do. 

« Why not ?” 

**It would be a scandal for the whole country 
side to talk about. It would get—to my wife’s 
ears. Worse than that, he would murder 
me.” 

“Pooh, pooh! We couldn’t prevent scandal, 
but we could soon stop intimidation.” 
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“There—there are other reasons—private 
ones,” cries Sir Marmaduke, with increasing 
agitation. “This man and I must never come 
face to'face again, and he must never know the 
wes about the woman whom I said was 
d »” 

‘Could you not tell him and bribe him to keep 
silence ?” 

“Bribe him! As well offer a purse to an 
angry bull when he lowers his head for a 
rush.” 

“It is a bad case—very,” says Mr. Sharp, bit- 
ing his finger nails in solemn meditation, and 
studying his companion’s distorted face the 
while steadily. 

“ Bad! Look here, Sharp, if you can help me 
in it I will take every parchment and every 
deed-box out of the hands of the family solicitors 
and transfer them to your keeping.” 

“Cannot the family solicitors arrange the 
matter?” says the little man, with veiled sar- 
casm, although his keen, dark eyes glisten at the 
proposition. 

‘I have not asked them. Legal probity and 
acumen go for nothing in such a thing as this. 
The man who can pull me through it must be 
not only shrewd but—but——” 

“ Unscrupulous,” suggests the other, looking 
over the baronet’s shoulder to the far end of the 
geometrical flower-garden at something which 
appears to rivet his attention. 

“Exactly. Money is noobject. I give you 
carte-blanche as to expenditure, bu Fe. 

The sentence ends ina groan. Attracted by 
the lawyer’s fixed stare, Sir Marmaduke has 
turned himself in his chair sufficiently to follow 


it. 

There, at the bottom of the garden, his pro- 
gress opposed (volubly, if not actively) by a little 
mob of gardeners, grooms, and hangers-on of the 
establishment, who slowly retire before him, 
comes a man in a dirty canvas suit. That tall, 
ungainly figure is not to be mistaken. It is 
Simeon Blunt. 


(To ie Continued.) 
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THE EVIDENCE OF HER 
SENSES. 


A NOVELETTE. 
(COMPLETE IN THIS NUMBER.) 
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A wrpp1na, such as usually ends a tale of life 
and manners, is the commencement of this true 
and simple narrative. 

Minnie Herbert, the young and lovely and 
petted child of a recently deceased father and 
most indulgent mother, was at the altar, pledg- 
ing faith and obedience and love to the man of 
her heart’s choice—Roland Neville. 

She was a charming little creature, was that 
young bride, with her light, fairy figure, her bril- 
liant, changeful blue eyes, her transparent, flit- 
ting colour, so unlike the fixed bloom of less sen- 
sitive beings, and her bewitching, spirited, yet 
sweet, deferential tone of manner. 

And no doubt the crowd of friends who sur- 
rounded her on that eventful occasion shared to 
some extent in the admiration of the bridegroom, 
which sparkled in his thoughtful eyes, his ten- 
der, joyous smile, his air of perfect content. 
Who could look on that young couple without 
anticipating for them the most perfect happi- 
ness that the world could give or without be- 
stowing a hearty blessing on the union ? 

It was over now, that all-important ceremony 
which fixed the destiny of two lives. Roland 
Neville led his bride to the carriage, which was 
followed in due course by those of the more 
favoured spectators who were to be guests at 
the breakfast, while the others strolled carelessly 
from the church, discussing alike the appearance 
and bearing of the bride and bridegroom and 
the prospects that awaited them. 


Among these were two gentlemen, one of | af 


about middle age, and another who was beyond 


[WITH TRUE FRIENDS. ] 


' first youth, and probably in his “ thirties,” if ! 


not far on therein. 

“ He is a lucky fellow,” observed Mr. Cave, 
the younger of the two, himself perhaps cher- 
ishing some idea of similar matrimonial happi- 
ness, “and I do not doubt that she will be as 
petted and as sheltered from every blast of wind 
as she seemsto need. She regularly goes in for 
that, I fancy.” 

Sir Marcus Balmaine, the elder of the com- 
panions, listened with a silence that implied 
more than words. 

“It would seem so, and I should hope it may 
be so, but one can never judge from appear- 
ances,” he replied, significantly. 

“You give a Burleigh shake of the head that 
may mean much or nothing,” laughed Ernest 
Cave. ‘But, serionsly, I am interested in that 
innocent, lovely little creature, and I should be 
sorry to think she was threatened with any 
sorrow in her new life. Neville looks a 
good fellow.” 

** So he does, and I hope may turn out to be,” 
replied Sir Marcus, “and I am perhaps doing 
wrong in giving shape to my fears, but, to tell 
the truth, I have heard some strange stories 
about him.” 

“Ts he a flirt ?” 

“T never saw it.” 

*«* Has he ever had any other engagement then 
that makes you doubt him? Is hea fool, or a 
gambler, or speculator, or what ?” asked Ernest, 
impatiently. 

“There is not much light and shade in your 
ideas. You have named the deepest crimes in 
the calendar, Ernest,” laughed hisfriend. ‘No, 
no. I don’t suppose that Roland Neville has 
ever gone to such lengths as those heinous sins. 
But, to tell you the truth, I have heard from 
tolerably authentic sources that he has, or has 
had, a very pretty girl somewhere in hiding, not 
very far from his residence down at Pinner, 
and if so there is not so very much hope of 
a for the little wife, I should be 
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« The villain !’ exclaimed Ernest. 
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“Nay, nay ; don’t be quite so wholesale in your 
denunciations,” said the more temperate Sir 
Marcus. ‘It is, after all, only hearsay, and it 
is very probable it may have been nothing but 
scandal, and that it is all given up, if it ever 
existed. Now where are you off to? Iam going 
to an afternoon performance of ‘Peril.’ Will 
you go with me ?” 

Mr. Cave desired nothing better to while away 
the tediousness of the afternoon of a wedding- 
day, and they proceeded to take a substantial 
luncheon ere they exposed themselves to the 
stirring scenes of the little popular drama. 

The wedding breakfast, meanwhile, was over, 
and the happy pair started on their new career, of 
which the journey was but an emblem, and for the 
first intoxicating hours of rapture nothing could 
be thought of but the certainty of their per- 
manent union till separated by death. 

“My darling will not fear; sne will be happy 
with mein her new life?” asked Roland, ten- 
derly, as he drew her to his bosom in that en- 
chanted car that was the very dwelling of 
the sunbeams for the newly-married ones. 

“Yes, yes, can you doubt it, Roland ? and you 
never, never loved anyone else? you will never 
repent, will you, Roland?” she returned. 

“Never,” he said, and if his tone did in any 
way belie his words, it certainly did not in the 
least strike the young Minnie as in any degree 
lacking the ring of truth, and she was as con- 
tent as could be any loving and inexperienced 
girl just thrown on the protection of the man of 
her choice and her earliest love. 

They were to have only a brief wedding tour 
and return in a fortnight’s time toa charming 
residence that had been taken and furnished by 
Roland Neville at the picturesque and rural 
village of Pinner. 

It was almost unnatural how eager was the 
anxiety of the bridegroom to return home, even 
though Minnie was tolerably well aware that 
he could have commanded at least a week more 
time in his holiday. 

*«« My love,” he said, on returning one morn- 
ing from the post-office, which he visited every 
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day, “I am afraid it will be necessary for me to 
return home a day or two sooner than I in- 
tended. Can you be ready to-morrow, for 
example ?” 

«Oh, yes, certainly, dear Roland. But what is 
the matter ? Have you had bad news ?”’ 

«T--oh, no,” exclaimed the young maa, 
hastily. ‘‘ Only Lhear that one of my clients is 
ill, and that makes it more expedient to return 
lest I might be wanted. You know that the 
lawyer is next to the physician in the sick-room, 
and it would be rathera treachery to my pro- 
mise if I failed to go at once.” 

“Then do not on any account stay an hour,” 
exclaimed Minnie, eagerly. “I would not*have 


you false, Roland, for any pleasureor profit I}: 
could receive. There is nothing I could net for- |; 


give but deception.” 

ee _ even that may be to spare \pain,” he 
argued. 

“ That would be a poor excuse,” @he replied, 
“only a cowardly fearon one side and a weak- 
ness on the other. No, that cannot be, Roland— 
not worthy of you nor of me. Never let there 
ve any deception between us, dear husband,” 
she went on, laying ner head on his shoulder 
and looking up tenderly in his face. 

His reply may be imagined, and yet, to say 
truth, it was rather in caresses than in words, 


and Minnie could scarcely recall afterwardsthat |: 


there had been amy absolute and willing 
mise given on his side that no concealinpsst did 
or ever should exist between them. 

However, for the moment all was peace/and 
sunshine, and Minnie hastened to pre for the 
unexpected j without a La pag wi of 
reluctance. Why she object, only that.it 
would in a great degree take her beloved-one 
from her for part of the day, while as yet she 
could have little to distract her attention ? 

What then? It was an ordeal that all brides 
were doomed to endure, and she must not com- 
plain. 

But yet she did mourn somewhat in her own 
secret heart at the gradually increasing amount 
of his absences from home, after they were once 
well established there. 

Roland would return to dimner at the usual 
hour, but then when it was concluded there was 
always a restless anxiety about his air and 
manner till he had made some plausible excuse 
for escaping from’ the house for ‘a short time, 
perhaps, however, prolonged more visibly’ on 
some occasions than on others and also witha 
somewhat different effect on hisspiritsand com- 
posure of mien. Then again he would contrive 
some means of procuring a brief interval even ve- 
fore he left for London, onpretext of a predilec- 
tion for walks before breakfast, which for atime 
at — passed current with the gentle, trusting 
wite. 

Why should she doubt? Why shonld she 
show herself so exacting and suspicious as to 
demand an account of the hours of a man accus- 
tomed to a complete command of his own time ? 
And yet, and yet she wus in her secret heart 
doubtful and wretched at these too regular and 
mysterious promenades of her husband, and 
always witnout any attempt to request her 
society in the walks. 

He had not been long gone on one of these 
occasions when Ernest Cave, who was by no 
means an unfrequent visitor at their pretty 
villa, thanks to the introduction of Sir Marcus, 
entered the garden where she was ‘sitting in 
deep thought watching the direction in which 
her husband had but now vanished. 

“ Well, Mrs. Neville, alone ? Wiy, if I remem- 
ber aright, I have found Neville away more 
than once since I have had the happiness of 
knowing you,” he said, softly. «‘It isa mystery I 
cannot comprehend.” 

Minnie laugaed somewhat constrainedly. 

“‘I should have thought that as a bachelor 
you would have had sympathy with Mr. 
Neville,” she replied. “You forget that it is 
not so very long since he has given up ali liberty 
to come and go at his own sweet will,” she 
went on, with a smile, that to Ernest Cave 
was irresistibDie. 

“Oniy that I cannot imagine any ‘ sweet will’ 
taxing nim away from you, Mrs. Neville,” re- 





turned the young man, in accents of most un- 
mistakeable emotion. “If ever I could find 
your twin sister, your shadow, your prototype,” 
he went on, “then I should be in more danger 
of wearying her by my presence than leaving 
her to her own free fancy.” 

Minnie’s colour deepened under the look and 
tone even more than the words. 

She was equally agitated by the implied cen- 
sure on her husband and the more than implied 
compliment to herself. Yet she did not know 
how to resent either without absurd prudery. 

“You are only jesting with me,” she said. 
“T have no fear that my husband will ever neg- 
lect me, and I am gure that you would think me 


i have secrets from or to t 
Geen caine rane 
tights ‘too late. But I 


supposed to be the chosen ofhis heart. I cannot 
endure it. It would drive me mad.” 

And with the enthusiastic feelings of youth 
and of love she hastily formed her plans for the 
morrow. 

Alas, it was not necessary to wait longer. 
Nearly every day she knew that Roland’s soli- 
tary expeditions were taken. And it was doubt- 
less in the same direction, drawn by the same 
fatal magnet, that he took his way day after 
day from his home. 

Minnie arranged her plans with care and 
thought. She ssed the hour he gene- 
rally chose his walks, when she was supposed to 
be engaged in the house in some domestic em- 
ployment that she took under her especial super- 
vision. 

She arranged that all this customary engage- 
ment should be med. She took her hat 
and scarf and quietly stole into the grounds close 
to the spot whence-she knew that Roland would 
leave the little domain. 

There she concealed herself like a bashful 
Mairy-from the eyes of mortals, and waited with 


f. 


well-known step came near. Then-ske drew still 
further back into her concealment till he had 


would 
know a neal eyes end ears strained to the utmost till his 


quence.” passed through the when she raised herself 
Minnie listened with gentile, softened pleasure aomig ent veaiteily and fled after his steps 

to these honeyed words that came like music on | at a safe distance. 

her ears. oe F ep eae a eer not 
If it was not altogether voice the | recognise should ‘back, a veil was 

tempter it yet gained influence cod wirength| folded over ber fate ap aa to nord ® me 

from the previous feelings in her heart: effectual disguise. . 

ey ees Seni ee ‘And thus she f glided on her way. 

that she really had uneasy fears as to her turning when he and watching every 


eness. ; 

She tried to laugh for a brief moment. Then 
as she saw the earnest, saddened face of the 
self-elected counsellor her resolution altogether 
weakened. 

«Are you really serious ?” she asked, sadly. 

“Tam indeed. I have fears. I shall only be 
too delighted if you find them unfounded.” 

* Yet it is so simple a matter.” 

“ Perhaps,” ‘he answered, significantly. 

“ What do you mean ?” she inquired. 

“T mean that I have heard rumours—I most 
earnestly trust false and malicious rumours—as 
to some former friend of your husband’s in the 
neighbourhood. If all is as it should be why 
not introduce this friend to you, the more 
especially as his interest and his care ‘are 
evidently much excited for some.reason ?”’ 

Minnie’s brain was burning and ‘her heart 
burdened and full at the dreadful ideas thus 
conjured up. 

A wife of such few months, and yet to be the 
wonder and the pity of others from the negiedt 
and treatment she received. 

Still sue was proud. She would not and 
could not confess to others as yet her humilia- 
tion. 

Not “as yet.” No, that might come, but not 
yet. 

*©You are kind. I believe in you. I am sure 
you mean well, I will think of and perhaps 
take your advice,” she said, hurriedly. 

“ And I will be too thankful if it is absurd 
and needless,” returned Ernest, softly. ‘I will 
ask pardon en my knees both for the anxiety I 
may have given you and the injustice I have 
dene to your husband. But I had rather be 
odious in your eyes than allow you to be de- 
ceived and injured. Will you not believe this ?” 

He raised her hand in his and pressed it to 
his lips with a saddened air that took from it all 
appearance of freedom or impropriety, and then 
he hastily departed as if overcome with his 
feelings, and Minnie was left to the indulgence 
of her own but too vivid distress and suspicions. 

** What shall I do?” 

Such was the cry in her heart—such was the 
agony that betrayed itself in her clasped hands 
and quivering lips and upturned eyes, 

“Oh, what shall Ido? It is sucha risk, and 
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is mapid steps, till he at length 

came to a standstill before a lovely little white 

cottage with a small lawn before it, and its front 

covered by a wirgimia creeper and a 

ca all blooming with its crimson flowers. 

e walked in, and without even appearing to 

ask admission at the front door that was situated 

between the windows of the sitting-rooms, he 

went to a side door that opened at once into 

one of the reception rooms, and turning the 

handle he entered without any announcement 
or hesitation. 

Poor Minnie’s heart stood still. 

She did not venttre to enter.) It would have 
been too terrible a hazard of discovery, but she 
did linger outside the rails and watch with a 
keen, eager gaze any object that might be seen 
through the window from the spot she had 
chosen for observation. 

It was not many minutes before.she could see 
distinctly forms cross the clear view. There 
were figures obscuring the light, and those 
figures she did but too well recognise as her nus- 
band and a female. 4 

A female young and fragile so far asshe could 
judge from that distant post. So fragile that 
Roland’s arm seemed to be round her for sup- 
port, and so young that the vision of that caress 
well nigh sent the young bride frantic with 
helpless indignation that such a sight could not 
but induce ih a wife. 

Still she remained there as if to drain the cup 
of agony to the dregs. She watched each gesture 
and movement. She could see Roland’s bending 
head, his look turned anxiously on his charge, 
his step restrained to her strength, his voiceeven 
seemed to sound in her ears in tender ardour and 
sympathy. 

She could not distinguish the face or'features, 
she could only judge from its slight gracefulness 
and theshape and delicate contour of the profile 
that Rolana’s love was beautiful and young, 
perhaps more so than herself, and the more 
especially im his eyes. 

She had'no means of ascertaining the name of 
the tenant of the cottage. There was no one 
near enough to inquire of what probably was un- 
known. And, besides, she could not tell when 
her husband would leave his hidden and stolen 
interview and return to his home. She tore her- 
self from that maddening sight with difficulty, 
yet she accomplished it. What should she do 
now ? was her next idea. 

She was determined to ascertain the name of 





yet—and yet I will not be insulted with im- 
punity when I am here almosta bride—the wife, 


the ténmant of the place in tlie first instance, 
and then she could make one more-effort to con- 
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vince herself of the reality of that hideous vision 
and then—ay, what then ? 

She dreaded even to ask herself the question. 
It needed all ber self command to restrain her 
feelings when Roland returned. She was in- 
deed obliged to ‘make the true woman’s excuse 
of a headache, when it was the heart that was 
the real offender in its terrible pain. 

Indignation, jealousy, the agony of love, true 
and warm as ever felt by woman, were swelling 
in her breast. For the moment she almost felt 
as if her deep, ardent love was literally turned 
to hate, and then it came back in such a flood 
of gushing sobs and tears and hopeless sorrow 
as might have moved the sympathies of the 
hardest and the coldest heart. 

But when the fearful passion of suffering had 
at last subsided, she felt as if she was years 
older in her character and her energies and 
thoughts. She could command herself suffi- 
ciently for the plea of ill-health ‘to pass’ cur- 
rent, and even to restrain the slightest exhibi- 
tion of displeasure or impatience with her erring 
husband. Only she was quieter and more sub- 
dued, and lay on the sofa in an orthodox fashion 
with handkerchief dipped in eau de cologne that 
Roland himself had folded on her brow. 

“My darling, Iam so grieved,” he said, softly. 
“Have you often these terrible headaches? I 
never saw you s0 ill.” 

“T never had a headache like this before,’’ she 
said, with perfect truth ; “ but it will get better 
—oh, yes, it will get better after awhile. Do 
not take so much trouble, Roland.” 

But yet in spite of her half-ungracious refusals 
he persisted in his loving attentions till at last 
Minnie was forced to escape from them to her 


bed. 

Could it be possible that he was thus false and 
treacherous ? that the man who had but a brief 
hour or so before been caressing and support- 
ing another was now mocking her by this 
semblance of marital tenderness? Oh, to what 
depths must ‘he have fallen—such depths that 
she could scarcely believe in them till she had 
proved even more completely to her satisfaction 
that her terrible suspicions were without any 
possibility of lanation. 

She remained long awake on her downy couch, 
although that passion of grief might well 
have exhausted her to slumber. But when her 
husband came, the sleep which she feigned to 
escape conversation did at last become a reality, 
and she had some hours at least of oblivion from 
her griefs. Her plans were fully arranged ere 
she rose next morning. 

There was a lad whom they employed in the 
garden, who had obtained his place through her 
influence on his mother’s death, to whom she 
had also been very kind, and she knew full well 
she could depend on him for fidelity to her 
instructions in any event. She generally went 
out in the grounds after breakfast, so there was 
nothing unusual in her obtaining an interview 
with Philip and giving him her special directions 
for his duties. 

She felt her heart beat and her colour mount 
as if guilty of some suspicious act as she called 
to him in the quietest corner of the garden that 
she could select, and aftera few irrelevant ques- 
tions proceeded to the real point of her inter- 
view. 

“ Philip, do you happen to know a white cot- 
tage covered with green and a lawn before it, 
not very far from the turning to Eastcott?” she 
said, in a constrained voice. 

The lad looked doubtful. 

“Ts it far back in the road beyond the wood, 
ma’am? I only know one that’s like what you 
pe and they tell me it is haunted,” was the 
reply. 

_ Poor Minnie was fully of that opinion, but 
she merely replied in the affirmative and went 
on: 
_ “I should like to know if it is to let and who 
lives there. now. Can you manage to find it 
out ?” she asked. ; 

“Nothing easier, ma’am. I know the man 
who has the letting of it and a woman that used 
= take care of it, and I can soon tell you all 
about it.” 


“ To-day, Philip?” 





« Yes, ma’am, if you can spare me for an hour 
or to.” 

“Certainly. But,” she added, hesitatingly, 
“TI do not wish you to say anything about it. It 
is only a fancy of mine, and if it leads to nothing 
it is better not known to anyone but myself, and 
I am sure that I can trust you, Philip,” she 
added, sadly. 

“That you may, dear lady, to the very blood 
of my heart,” he said, with an earnestness that 
showed the truth and honesty of his meaning. 

**T believe you, Philip, and‘it is an earnest of 
my faith in you that I do it,’ was the gentle 
answer; and thus the business was finished, and 
Philip went off on his mission. 

She took the precaution of preserving strict 
solitude during that day. It was almost im- 
possible to behave to her husband in her usual 
manner, and therefore her best course was to 
keep as much as possible away from him she 
loved so dearly and yet whose very sight was for 
the time a source of agony to her young breast. 

It was not difficult to feign indisposition. 
She was indeed suffering in mind if not in body, 
and the one most certainly was likely to act on 
the other. 

And for some reason or other Roland himself 
did all that could be wished to carry out her 
views. 

He was absent most of the day, and poor 
Minnie was well nigh fevered with frenzy. It 
was dreadful to feel that he took advantage of 
her indisposition in order to devote himself to 
the real object of his affection, and that he dis- 
regarded her sufferings in comparison with the 
indisposition of that delicate, fragile creature of 
whom she had caught a glimpse through the 
window of the salons. 

But her mind was perhaps more bent on the 
discovery as to the identity of the individual in 
question than even on that engrossing subject. 
It was, therefore, with a throbbing Leart and a 
flushed face that she flew down the stairs co soon 
as she perceived’ Philip’s slight young figure 
crossing the lawn to the summer-house, where 
she generally repaired to enjoy the fresh, sweet 
air at the hour of dusk. 

She was there ere he could reach the spot, so 
lightning-like were her trembling steps, and 
then when he entered the building her voice was 
cold and constrained as she asked the engrossing 
question : 

“ Well, what have you found, Philip ?” 

The youth’s eyes had a melancholy smile in 
them as if he could fully sympathise with the 
feelings that he was about to wound. 

“I have heard the name of the lady who lives 
there, ma’am, from those who know the servant 
and who serve at the house. It is Miss Bertha 
Raymond, ma’am, but the house was taken for 
her by a gentleman, and he pays the rent and 
taxes, and arranges about theservants and what 
is wanted for her, and sometimes a doctor comes 
down from London to see her, but his name is 
not known. That is all I know, or have been 
able to ascertain.” 

All he knew! 

It was surely enough to fall like a thunder- 
clap on the head of the young wife, and to make 
her feel as if a heavy blow had descended on her 
brain. 

She was stupefied with misery. Then, as she 
began to raise herself from the bewilderment 
that turned her very brain, she managed suffi- 
ciently to reeover Her senses to enable her to dis- 
guise the real agitation of her heart from the 
gaze of the domestic. 

‘Thank you, Philip ;I see it all now. Itisas 
we imagined, some invalid whois brought down 
to this fine air for recovery. I wish I couldsee 
her, I might do some good to her, but I fear 
it is impracticable, and I must leave it as it is. 
If I want anything more I will tell you, my 
good Phillip.” 

And with a constrained smile and a few 
tears in her long eyelashes, she pretended to 
turn toa book she held in her hand, and the lad 
respectfully departed. 

Minnie flew back to her apartmentso soon as 
he was out of sight,and then she threw herself 
on the foor and groaned in perfect torture of 
heart. 





Her Roland, her lover, her lately-made hus- 
band, was false and repentant of his marriage. 
True, he had not said it, but then his actions 
proved it. He could not have gone to one like 
that young and lovely girl if his heart had still 
been devoted to herself. 

She recalled with the very refinement of self- 
torture all that she had seen, and planned for 
yet further draughts of wretchedness. She dared 
not and would not at present risk any scene 
with her husband or induce him to incur the 
guilt of falsehood as well as falsity in the 
matter. 

I could not bear him to prevaricate and lie,” 
she thought, “nor to see him either over- 
whelmed with shame or flushed with indigna- 
tion at the discovery I have made. No, no. 
will once more do my utmost, and then, and 
then I will—yes, I will relieve nim of my pre- 
sence for ever.” 

The idea gave her a feverish energy and 
strength. She at once roused herself to pre- 
pare for dinner, when, happily, a friend of her 
husband was expected, though in the engross- 
ing agitation of the moment and her own illness 
she had omitted to inauire the name. But 
any doubt was soon decided. 

Roland arrived accompanied by Ernest Cave, 
who at once announced to his fair young 
hostess that he giadly accepted their kind in- 
vitation for one or two days, if she was willing 
to receive him for that period. 

Minnie’s reply was scarcely perhaps as 
gracious as it would otherwise have been, as the 
visit would interfere with her plans, but she 
was too gentle and well-bred to cause any em- 
barrasment to the guest, and he in his turn 
appeared perfectly satisfied with the degree of 
cordiality she displayed. 

«You must not make a stranger of me, Mrs. 
Neville,” he said. ‘I shall amuse myself very 
well, and even your husband has already 
bargained that I shall not expect his company 
in the rambles Iam meditating in this lovely 
part of the country.” 

“Very well,” returned Minnie, with forced 
playfulness. ‘I value better frankness than 
politeness at times,” she added, with an invo-~ 
luntary emphasis that either in reality or in her 
fancy brought the guilty flush to Roland 
Neville’s cheeks. 

The evening passed away in unexpected 
gaiety. Minnie laughed and talked and sang 
with an affected cheerfulness. It would never 
do for her to betray herself before the time, and 
her very despair gave her strength. 

Roland was perhaps the most constrained of 
the three, and on the following morning break- 
fast had scarcely passed before he announced 
his intention to go immediately to fulfil an en- 
gagement that had unexpectedly arisen since 
his guest’s arrival. 

Ernest Cave listened with a sharp, furtive 
glance at his hostess, but perhaps to his great 
astonishment she preserved a careless and well- 
pleased mien. 

And in a few minutes afterwards the two 
separated. 

Minnie watched anxiously for the departure of 
the two friends, and then she rather flew tian 
walked in the direction of the ivy-clad cottage. 
So rapid had been tne course that she actually 
could perceive the vestige of a coat vanishing 
through the door as she reached the gate, and 
when she stole through the aperture that had 
before conducted her so-fatally through the litile 
domain she perceived once more on to that 
too-well-remembered window the forms of her 
husband and the lovely object who thus 
attracted him to his destruction and her own. 

This time the young creature was lying 
back on an easy-chair lounge, and to Minnie’s 
distracted eyes appeared even more graceful 
and lovely than on the previous occasion. 
Emboldened by despair she ventured nearer to 
the window of the apartment, which was 
partially opened, and couched beneath its 
shelter. 

She could discern the attitude of her treacher- 
ous husband as he knelt at the side of the invalid, 
and she could also discern the words as well as 
the lodks of that faithless tenant. 
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‘‘My Bertha, my poor darling, can I never 
console you? Can I not even atone to you for 
the past ?” he said, tenderly. 

“Alas, alas, Roland! what can make up for 
what I have suffered ?” replied a sweet, low 
voice. “I may bea fool to love like that when 
I know it has been betrayed and hopeless. Yet 
it is there, there. No wife can feel more in- 
tense, deep affection than I do still—fool that I 
am and weak,” she said, laying her head half 
caressingly on his shoulder. 

And he stooped down and kissed the sad, sweet 
face with tender sympathy and affection. 

“‘My Bertha may be too forgiving and too 
loving, but not silly, mever,” he said. “Ah, 
what a heart is wasted on an unworthy object. 
But it may not betoo late. It is possible that 
even now the mischief is not irreparable. Even 
death might make up for the miserable past,” 
he went on, softly, but not so softly that the 
words were not fully caught by the wretched 
young wife. 

They fairly stunned her senses, as she 
staggered from the spot, her limbs well nigh 
failing. 

She scarcely knew how she left the place 
without either discovering herself or being ob- 
served. Some instinct guided her steps out of 
the domain, and when she at last came to actual 
consciousness of her position she was roused by 
the voice and the touch of one she knew full 
well. It was Ernest Cave who spoke. 

“Mrs. Neville, Minnie, what has happened, 
or rather, I should say, what have you dis- 
covered ?” he murmured in her ears, as he took 
her almost powerless hand and drew it within 
his arm. 

She looked up with ascared, bewildered look. 

“Ido not know. I think I am. dreaming,” 
she said, with a low, constrained accent, that 
was more touching than the most distracted and 
agonised complaint. 

“My poor, injured angel,” he murmured, 
passionately, passing his arm round her droop- 
ing form. “ Ah, that it should be so, that your 
precious love, your beautiful nature, your sweet 
innocence should be so betrayed. It is mad- 
dening to think of,” he went on, with what 
appeared to be an involuntary grasp of tne 
slight form that rested in his arms from utter 
paralysis of the senses. 

«* What shall I do—what can I do?” she mur- 
mured, faintly. 

“Do? Why, leave the house of that un- 
worthy scoundrel. Trust to me who have been 
your devoted if secret slave,” he said, softly. «It 
is due to yourowndignity. Asa womananda wife 
leave him in solitude, leave him to his guilt, and 
you will perhaps bring him to his senses when 
nothing else could waken him from his wicked 
enthralment.” 

Minnie listened to the tempting words thus 
poured into her ears with a vague bewilderment, 
though her brain did at last open to the convic- 
tion that he was at once sympathising and yet 
presuming on the knowledge he had acquired. 

“ Leave me to think,” she said, “leave me to 
think.” 

“Ob, no. I will not. I shall not let you be 
thus cruelly deceived and trampled on,” he said. 
“I will make every arrangement that is neces- 
sary for your dignity and good name, and then 
I will leave you to your own pleasure till all is 
explained between you. Mrs. Neville, I insist 
on it. If you can calm yourself only for a few 
hours I shall take such measures as you will, I 
am sure, approve of, and which will respect in 
all respects your honour and purity. Rely on 
it, Minnie, I love you too well to run the risk 
of degrading you. Even now there is at least 
some hope for me in the future,” he went on, 
plaintively, “and it shall not be by my own act 
that I will destroy it.” 

She scarcely understood him, but still there 
was a sweet, soothing tone and a tender, sad 
look in his eyes that could not but touch her 
torn heart. She had no other friend. He knew 
all—all—and she felt that she could not stay in 
her present home. She was too miserable to 
look calmly on the consequences of her actions 
at that moment. Her only idea was to escape— 





escape from her husband—escape from her 
wretched home. 

It was a sore temptation, and it was scarcely 
probable that one so young and so sorely 
afflicted would resist it. 

“Then you will not refuse, you wil) be in 
readiness,” he said, as they neared the house. 
“I will carry you away to-morrow from the 
scene of your injuries and grief. I shall be 
ready for you ere many hours are over. Only 
trust me, and all will be safe, and you in 
dignified seclusion from the insults that have 
been heaped upon you. Till then I bid you fare- 
well, my injured angel,” he went on, enthu- 
siastically. 

She briefly assented as she walked drearily 
into the house. In simple truth, she scarcely 
knew what she was doing or saying. Allher 
senses were in a whirl, and but one conscious- 
ness remained, that she was betrayed and 
wretched. 

“Then to-morrow I will be here,” he said. 
“I know now the time when I am likely to find 
you alone and when our plans can be carried out 
with secrecy and safety. Trust me, I will die 
rather than harm you,” he went on, with an 
accent that carried truth with it. 

And the crushed, broken wife walked away 
into her now miserable home without one dream 
of happiness or hope mingled with her wretched- 
ness. 

The day passed on and Roland did not return 
tilla late hour, while his young wife mechani- 
cally made preparations for her flight from her 
home. Then came a kind of bitter gratification 
in proving that she was not so utterly devoid of 
attractions as he had appeared to find her. 

Never had she looked more lovely than in the 
dress she chose for the evening. Never had 
she sung with more plaintive expression than in 
the music with which she occupied herself, and 
though she spoke but little it was no great 
wonder, because Roland occupied himself with 
a book, and was evidently but little inclined for 
conversation. 

“Are you going out as usual, Roland?” she 
said on the following morning when breakfast 
was over. 

She thought at that last moment she would 
try one desperate chance of confession and re- 
monstration. 

“Yes. Have you any especial reason for ask- 
ing ?” he said, sharply. 

“Yes. I should like to know what is the ob- 
ject that draws you so continually,” she re- 
turned. 

“In plain English you would be mistress of 
my actions, and, for aught I know, a spy upon 
them,” he said, fiercely. 

“If I was surprised at your constant absence 
from me so soon after our marriage, can you 
blame me, Roland ?” she pleaded. “ It is surely 
only natural that you should prefer my society 
for the brief space that nas elapsed. At least, 
there should be no mysteries between us, even 
if you do like to preserve your liberty as to 
spending your time,” she went on, with a keen, 
earnest look in her thoughtful, saddened eyes. 

He was irritated either with the words or the 
glance. 

** You will be so good, Minnie, as to leave me 
alone as to such matters as these,” he returned, 
starting up. “I certainly did not marry to be 
‘tied to a woman’s apron strings,’ nor to be the 
slave of her will. Understand this, now and 
for ever.” 

“‘I do, Roland—now and for ever,” she said. 
“TI only ask you once again. Do you refuse to 
explain what is the imperative necessity for 
your constant absence without me, or give any 
hint as to where you are going? It is the last 
time I will ask you—the very last.” 

A fiush mounted up in his face. It might 
be that he was embarrassed as well as angry. 
The next moment he gave a fierce and angry: 

“No. Once forall, I will not. Don’t drive 
me too far, Minnie.” 

And in another instant he had rushed from 
the room, and the door slammed behind him. 

A bitter smile curled Minnie’s lips. 

“It is well,” she said to herself; “itis well. 
I have no doubts now.” 


Another half-hour, and Ernest Cave had ar. 
rived, and quickly and unobtrusively carried 
with his own hands the package of necessaries 
that she had prepared. 

«Join me in a few moments at the corner of 
the road,” he said. “I have a close carriage 
there, and no one can possibly ascertain anything 
of your destination in the way I have managed. 
~u) one here ever saw me. I have taken care of 
that.” 

The girl scarcely felt to care for what might 
be seen, what might happen. All her anxiety 
was that she should be far away before Roland 
returned—that she should fiy from the scene of 
her disgrace and agony. 

Ernest was delicate kindness itself in bis 
conduct. He spoke little except to soothe her 
fears by informing her of the arrangements he 
had made for her comfort. She was to be under 
the care and protection of an old lady in reduced 
circumstances for whom he had been instru- 
mental in procuring a pension, and who would 
guard her as if she was her own daughter. 

If anything could have alleviated the pangs 
of the unfortunate young wife it would have 
been the idea of this safeguard for her good 
name and the repose that would be procured for 
her, and a murmur of grateful thanks and the 
more powerful expression of her tearful eyes 
rewarded the young man’s efforts. 

Ernest was young and enthusiastic. He re- 
garded the young injured wife with what was 
rapidly increasing into a dangerous passion, but 
still.there was no thought of wrens mingled 
with his love. A vague hope he did perhaps 
entertain that in time she might become his 
from her husband’s unpardonable infidelity at 
some future time. 

It wasa terrible risk for him and for her to 
run, but she at least was guarded at present by 
her true love for her erring husband. 

It was well carried out, was the promise and 
hope he had held out to her. 

rs. Russell was a gentle, quiet, eothing 
woman, whose very look and manner were enou:; 
to inspire faith and soften grief. She took the 
now weeping girl in her arms and soothed her 
as if she had been a child, and Minnie felt as if 
she was in a haven of refuge, though the wave 
of fearful sorrow that had swept over her was 
still raging with unabated force without that 
quiet shelter, 

«You must lie down and sleep, my poor child,” 
said the motherly woman. ‘ You are safe here ; 
no one shall take you from my protection with- 
out my consent, and Mr. Cave will watch over 
you like a brother,” she added, with her kindly, 
gentle smile that carried repose and consolation 
with it. 

And Minnie fell asleep in sheer exhaustion 
and the reaction that follows extreme excitement 
and tension. 

It was long ere she awoke, and when she did 
at last open her eyes she was conscious of a 
severe headache that made her glad to close them 
again in slumber. 

Her hands burnt and her limbs ached, and 
Mrs. Russell saw plainly that there was an in- 
cipient attack of fever in the fragile system that 
required soothing and rest to avert any evil con- 
sequences. 

Roland Neville returned to his home in due 
time after the momentous event of which he 
was apparently unconscious, and for some brief 
interval did not even seem to notice the absence 
of his wife. 

But at length as the minutes went on and 
there was no sign of her advent he became 
awakened as it were to the idea that something 
unusual had occurred, and hesummoned a servant 
to inquire for her mistress. 

“* Please, sir, Mrs. Neville went out this morn- 
ing, I believe, for her walking-dress and some 
other things have been taken away,” was the 
reply. 

Roland started hastily and fiercely from his 
seat. 

“What do you mean, woman—are you 
mad? Did you not see your mistress go?” be 
thundered. 

‘No, sir. She does not always tell me when 





she is going out,” returned the servant, timidly. 
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« Fool—idiot! Why cannot you keep your 
eyes open ?” said the half-terrified, half-indig- 
nant master, and pushing her aside he rushed 
violently up the stairs and into his wife’s 
chamber. 

It was but too true what had been said. 
Minnie’s wardrobe drawers stood open, and her 
hat and mantle which always hung there were 
gone, besides various memorials that were 
familiar to his eyes almost from the very com- 
mencement of their married life. 

He searched for some paper, some lines, some 
token, but none appeared. She was gone, and 
by his own act, his harshness, his regardlessness 
of her feelings, her gentle pleadings. 

He could not speak, he could not even move 
from the room where he had known so much 
happiness. He sank down ona chair and groaned 
out in sheer agony of remorse. 

« Fool—fool!””’ he muttered, “and Iam bound 
—fettered. Bertha, Bertha, what mischief have 
you not wrought ?”” 

And again he covered his face, and his head 
sank on the table in hopeless despair. 

There was no trace of the fugitive. 

Roland could not even connect her disappear- 
ance with Ernest Cave’s advent, for the whole 
affair had been managed so quietly that it was 
impossible to obtain any information from the 
servants, and all the distracted husband could 
do was to remain in the house for the brief re- 
mainder of the evening and wait till morning 
dawned for the commencement of his search. 

No sleep came to his eyes that night, and ere 
the world in general was astir he had left the 
house and hurried off once more to the cottage 
where that fatal attraction to his peace was 
residing. 

He entered hastily. It was evident that he 
had the undoubted entrée to the interior ; then 
he looked around. There was no one in the 
usual place, on that easy, downy couch, which 
was the accustomed rest of the sufferer. He gave 
a slight cry, which was not responded to; then 
he rushed violently upstairs, his limbs actually 
trembling with haste. It was not from any actual 
idea that any terrible catastrophe had occurred 
which agitated him thus, for Bertha had ap- 
peared to him to be in the zenith of her beauty 
and youth if not in the perfect health natural 
to her age. 

How could it be that such a being could be 
suddenly stricken down in her earliest prime ? 
No, it was impossible, and he only paused a few 
moments to listen before he opened the door of 
the sleeping chamber, and the next instant 
stood by the bedside and stooped down toawaken 
her by a tender kiss, which certainly no 
thought of Minnie and her desperate grief and 
trouble served to prevent or to make less fervent 
and long. 

Was it not that the poison of asps lingered on 
his lips? Could it be that re 4 a beautiful 
creature did not endanger his very life as wellas 
the purity and honour of his marriage vows ? 
Yes, there was a mark left on his mouth that 
made him start with terror from the contact. 

But it was not such a dewy attraction as he 
would have fairly expected. And there was a 
blank horror in his face as he rushed down the 
stairs and called wildly for help. 

_It was surely a lover-like anxiety thatactuated 
his agony. No ordinary attachment could have 
80 powerfully agitated his whole frame and made 
his very voice inarticulate as he summoned the 
domestic. 

Then after some brief space he rushed off to 
the railway station and telegraphed to London 
for the physician alluded to by Philip. Evidently 
such care was more urgent than the search for 
his wife, and could only give a fresh proof of 
the melancholy justice of her suspicions; the 
mistress was before the wife, and the miserable 
Minnie’s true wisdom was to forget the 
treacherous husband who was so cold and 
heartless to her in her misery. 


Mrs. Neville had been many days, almost 
numbering weeks, without any break to her sad 





and patient solitude. She heeded not the loving 
care of the kindly Ernest. She would not even 
give the faintest attention to the involuntary 
Mints he gave of his tender love and devotion for 
the injured wife. 

It was like an abyss to her, and if she clung to 
the slender rope that was extended to her it was 
rather in the half-confessed hope that it might 
still be some link to the sinner whom she still 
loved with a woman’s tenderness. 

And thus, as before said, the days and the 
nights lengthened into weeks, and still neither 
her health nor her peace benefited by the com- 
parative repose she enjoyed—in truth, she 
drooped yet more and more under the gnawing 
of the despairing agony of her weary memories 
and her still sadder anticipations. 

She was resting on the couch which was too 
often a weeping refuge for her languid frame, 
her eyes shut, though not in slumber, and a 
faint weakness stilling the feverish pulses of her 
heart, when she was roused by the gentle open- 
ing of the door and the entrance of someone to 
the apartment. 

But she scarcely gave herself the trouble to 
look up. It was more consonant to her feel- 
ings to remain still and undisturbed, and she 
hoped that she would secure that quietude by 
the semblance of sleep. 

But it was not to be. The intruder came up 
to her with a rapid step and pressed a warm, 
fervent kiss on her very lips. It was a liberty 
that had never been taken by the tender friend 
who watched over her, and she was forcibly re- 
minded of one who used to express thus his 
short-lived and superficial love. 

She sprang up from her recumbent posture, 
her eyes turned eagerly on the intruder, and 
then she shrank back as if from a serpent. 
Could it be Roland ? 

Could he be s0 lost to all honour and decency 
as to expect her to condone his guilt even when 
so utterly flagrant and unrepented of ? 

“Mr. Neville, leave me,” she exclaimed, des- 
perately evading his caresses. “It is a fresh 
insult to persecute me thus. I cannot submit 
to divided affections,” she went on, scornfully. 

«They never were divided, Minnie—at least, 
not in the sense you mean,” said Roland, 
calmly, ‘I was wrong, utterly wrong, and I 
ask pardon on my knees that I did not do all in 
my power tocalm your fears and remove your 
most just suspicions. Minnie, my beloved one, 
how could you ever dream that your own Roland 
could change into such a repulsive, heartless 
wretch you imagined him? I am yours till 
death in soul and heart and body.” 

* But—but,” she murmured, feebly, striving 
to withdraw herself from the embrace that he 
still strove to accomplish, “‘ how can you try to 
blind me from the evidence of my own senses? I 
saw ycu, Roland, I saw you with my own eyes 
with her whom you call Bertha ; your time, your 
thoughts were occupied with her—my wicked 
rival,” she went on, raising herself with a 
sudden access of passion. 

** Yes, it was true and yet false, my Minnie. 
It was Bertha with whom you saw me so ten- 
derly engrossed, but she was no rival, unless 
indeed a sister can be a rival.” 

“A sister!” she repeated. “I never even 
heard you had a sister, Roland.” 

** No, because she, alas, went astray in her 
early youth, and the only way in which I could 
induce her to return to safety and virtue was by 
taking a solemn oath that no one should ever be 
aware of her existence, and as I saw but too 
plainly that she could not live long I gave the 
promise, even without one reservation for you, 
my own beloved.’ I little dreamed of the misery 
I should cause to you and myself, nor thought 
that I should almost feel gratitude and relief at 
my poor darling sister’s death. Ernest Cave has 
in the end proved himself a real friend whatever 
may have been his feelings in the matter, and I 
only hope that he will love and win a bride as 
precious as my peerless Minnie.” 

“And,” whispered the enraptured wife, “I 
hope that she will never believe evil against him 
even from the evidence of her own senses.” 





66 
SAUCY EYES.’ 
A SHORT STORY. 
(COMPLETE IN THIS NUMBER.) 


— 
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Sue came smiling across the fields, her arms 
laden with hawthorn bloom. Harold Carleton 
as he saw her thought her the very incarnation 
of Spring, she was so young, so fresh, so full of 
exuberant vitality. Yet she was only a cottager’s 
daughter apparently, for her dress though neat 
was cheap. She glanced up at him as she passed 
with her great, eloquent eyes half shyly, half 
mischievously. 

Harold was fresh from Cambridge, and at 
eighteen thought himself quite in another 
sphere, even in point of age, from the rustic of 
thirteen. He was disposed to be patronising. 

“‘What’s the hurry, little saucy eyes?” he 
said. ‘Stop and give a fellow a kiss.” 

“ My name isn’t Saucy Eyes, and you know it. 
Gentlemen,” and she emphasized the word, 
“ when they speak to me call me Miss Kent.” 

She had stopped for a moment to say this, and 
she now walked on with head erect and the air 
of a born princess. 

“Whew,” whistled Harold, “‘ but I’ve made a 
mess of it. No cottager’s daughter has an 
accent like that. Who the deuce can she be ? 
A regular little spit-fire though.” 

He ventured to ask the landlord about her at 
the small inn where he lodged. Hehad come to 
this picturesque, hilly region on a trout-fishing 
excursion, and knew no one there. 

“Oh! that’s the minister’s daughter,” was 
the reply. ‘‘ Had her arms full of hawthorn you 
say? Yes, there’s plenty of it about here; one 
of the few places there is. We've miles of 
hedges. Miss Kate was taking the bloom home 
to deck out the parlour. She’s a rare one 
for flowers. You snould see her decorate tne 
church at Christmas. All the young ladies 
give way to her in that, though she is buta 
child as yet.” 

“ If she grows upas pretty as she is now she’ll 
make many a fellow’s heart ache,” said Harold, 
philosophically, as he helped himself to another 
brook-trout, and in five minutes more so excel- 
lent was the dinner he had forgotten all about 
the child. 

Years passed. Harold had taken his degree 
and was now studying law, the profession of his 
father, Hugh Carleton, and his grandfather 
before him. Just before the summer vacation 
began he had a letter from home. 

** We shall certainly expect you, dear,” his 
mother wrote, “this year, and will take no ex- 
cuses. It has been two years since you were 
home remember. We have had such an acces- 
sion too to our society. Our new rector isa 
most excellent man, and has such a charming 
daughter, a very pretty girl, and so bright, in- 
telligent, and high-bred.” 

Now Harold, who had gone the summer before 
to France and Germany, had thought this year 
of going to Norway—had almost given his pro- 
mise in fact; but at this appeal he wrote back 
that he would come home and spend the whole 
vacation at “Inglewood,” for that was the name 
of Hugh Carleton’s place. 

«Dear mamma, it was so hard on her last 
year,” he said to himself. 

The very day that Harold came home the 
rector went away on a four weeks’ visit with his 
wife, and the last words he said to his daughter 
as he got into the — were: 

“Good bye, Katie, and don’t forget to go up 
to Squire Carleton’s and ask to have the gar- 
dener to cometosee to the garden. The squire 
told me to send for him only yesterday. With 
his aid we can manage to keep the garden very 
niece.” 

«I suppose I might as well go at once,” said 
Kate, when the carriage had disappeared. 
“Dear old papa, I am sorry you and ma have 
gone; but I’m going to have lots of fun wita 
nobody but old Nannie to look after me,” and 
her eyes fairly danced with the mischief of 
eighteen. 
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Harold Carleton himself was in the garden 
when Katie came in. He had arrived unex- 
pectedly the night before, a week sooner than he 
had expected. He was fondofa little amateur 
gardening at times, and was just now bending 
over a moss-rose bush, hoe in hand. His back 
was towards Katie, and she, supposing him to 
be the gardener, called out: 

“Oh, Adam, that’s your name I hear, please 
ask Mr. Carleton if he can spare you for a couple 
of hours this afternoon. It’s Dr. Kent’s, you 
know, at the rectory.” 

Harold glanced mischievously at the pretty 
face half hidden by the tail lilies, which she had 
stooped to smell as she was speaking. Here was 
a chance for some sport. Kate had never pro- 
bably seen the new gardener, who had only come 
two days before. Why could not he personate 
the old fellow? It was fortunate for him that 
he had an old coat on, he thought. 

So, calling Adam, he took the old man into 
the plot, giving him a crown for hush money ; 
and in the afternoon made his appearance at the 
rectory, and knocking at the back door, asked 
for orders. 

‘Oh, Adam, is it you?” cried Kate, coming 
forward. “ Let me show you your work. I'll 
put on my garden hat and be out in a minute.” 

Harold presented rather a curious appearance 
as he followed Kate down the long walk. His 
usually elegant attire had been exchanged for a 
jacket and trousers of coarse jean; and his dark, 
curling hair was covered by a red wig, similar in 
colour to Adam’s fiery locks. He had assumed 
the same shuffling, awkward gait also. 

“ Here is your work, Adam,” said Kate; “ tie 
up the roses, and then weed this bed of hyacinths, 
train this westeria, and if you have any more 
time come to me for further orders.” 


Harold bowed awkwardly, while a mischievous 


gleam shot from the brown eyes as he proceeded 
to tie up the wayward roses. 

« This is getting interesting,” he observed. “ I 
wonder what my next order will be? By George, 
but Miss Kate queens it well. What a perfect 
little beauty she is. Whew, how hot it is.” 

He wiped the perspiration from his heated 
brow. 

“I begin to understand how the original 
Adam must have felt when commanded to earn 
his bread by the sweat of his brow. There, the 
westeria is tied up. Faith, mum,” he said, as 
Kate re-appeared, “I wus jist comin’ to see 
whatever else there was to be did.” 

«« How nice you’ve made things look,” cried 
Katie, as she glanced at the roses and westeria. 
“ But it’s warm work, isn’t it? Adam’s your 
name, I believe. Iam glad,” affably, “to make 
your acquaintance, Adam.” 

« Faith, mum, but itis that same as you say,” 
replied Adam, drawing his straw hat further 
a over his eyes, still further to hide his 

ace. 

“ Well, Adam, train up this hedge and then 
you may go,” she answered, and swept away. 

Several days went by. The pretended Adam 
never failed to be on hand in the afternoon. But 
in the morning Harold Carleton, in his own pro- 
per person, had fishing, boating, and picnic ex- 
cursions, most of which Katie attended, for by 
this time the squire’s wife had called, bringing 
her son, and of course, after that, Katie was in- 
cluded in everything that went on. 

Katie too learned to like Harold Carleton very 
much, for noone more genial and whole-souled 
ever existed. He was generous to a fault, frank 
and open-hearted as the day, and had outgrown 
the conceit and coxcombery of his youth. 

One morning when Katie went into the garden 
unexpectedly, she found Adam fanning himself 
with his straw hat, which was usually drawn so 
closely over his eyes, and she caught a quick 
glance that reminded her of Harold. But it was 
only for a moment. 

He had not seen her, nor did he see her, when 
she quietly seated herself in a vine-covered 
summer-house, and took out some pretty, grace- 
ful work with which she soon became quite ab- 
sorbed. 

The long, drowsy afternoon was wearing 
away. Nothing but the tinkle of the little brook 
back of the rectory, the sound of the scythe 


.as the reader has conjectured, and, om chase 


which Adam was wielding,and the murmur of 
the bees broke the silence of the place. Suddenly 
Katie’s ear was arrested by a clear, manly voice 
singing a bar from a favourite opera, in a rich, 
ringing tenor. 

She started to her feet and looked out, Only 
jast evening she had sung, with Harold Carle- 
ton, that very song, and this surely was his voice 
again. But noone was in sight except Harold, 
who was industriously hoeing . The truth 
was, Harold, ignorant of Kate’s presence, had 
forgotten himself; but he was now furious at his 
indiscretion, for he had heard Katie and knew 
what called her out. 

“Adam, has Mr. Carleton been here?” 
sheasked. ‘‘I thought I heard him just now.” 

«No, mum, it’s not yet thatI didn’t say him,” 
said the apparently stolid Irishman. 

** I was sure it was his voice,” said Kate, look- 
ing justa trifle disappointed. 

e would cross-examine Katie a little and 
thus discover her real feeling toward himself. So 
he asked, carelessly, though his whole heart was 
in her answer : 

“Did yees wish to say him, miss? For it’s 
meesilf as will be afther sinding the likes of him 
to yees.” 

“No,” said Katie, decidedly. “Stop talking 
and go to work. I am afraid you are getting 
lazy,” and Katie walked off with her most 
queenly step. 

“Whew,” whistled Harold. ‘ She’s too bright 
to be caught in that way. Thinks Adam will 
tell on her. Getting lazy,amI? Well, it ain’t 
because I don’t work hard enough,” witha dole- 
ful gaze at his blistered hands, as he set 
vigorously to work, adding, “Even as Adam, I 
must win the good opinion of my Eve.” 

The next afternoon Katie went to call on a 
friend, and Harold discontentedly watched her 
departure. It was so pleasant to know that she 
was in the summer-house or about the grounds 
that he did not like her to go away. 

He did not notice her return nor that she 
came to the arbour soon after. But when he had 
finished his last order he threw himself down 
on a mossy seat and, tossing his wig off, began 
fanning himself vigorously with his straw 
hat. 

“I can’t wear that confounded wig any 
longer,” he, exclaimed. ‘Its colour even is 
enough to set me on fire. Now this is refresh- 
ing. Beppo, you seamp, bring back that wig. 
What if your mistress should come? Whew, 
must I chase after that dog this scorching 
day.” 

Beppo, Katie’s dog, had run off with the wig, 


being given to him, rushed to the summer-house 
and laid the wig at his mistress’s feet. 

““Why, Beppo, what have you there?” she 
cried. ‘It looks like the scalp of old Adam, I 
wonder if——” 

And she broke into a fit of ringing laughter 
as she met the astonished Harold face to 
face. 

« Mr. Carleton !” 

* Miss Katie !” 

Then, unable to resist it, he also broke into a 
hearty laugh. 

“Oh! so you're not Adam,” said Katie, 
demurely, at last. 

“No, but I will beif you'll only be my Eve,” 
he cried, with a toueh of his old boyish impr- 
dence. “On! Katie, Miss Kent, darling, Ive 
learned to love you so dearly—say you will. 
We'll make another ise where we can be 
happy together, and I shan’t be obliged to work 
so hard,” breaking into laughter as he saw 
Katie’s roguish look, and wiping his dripping 
forehead. 

“Very well,” said Katie. “I'll think of it. 
But you must remember that it was not a wo- 
man who made trouble in the en this time.” 
And she added, archly, “‘ But Pll forgive you for 
deceiving me if you will forgive me for— 
for——” 

“For what?” asked Harold, as she hesi- 
tated. 

‘For not letting you know before that I 
guessed your secret. I knew from the beginning 


pretended to be smelling the lilies I had seen 
you were, at least, not a gardener.” 

« And you let me work all this time? And it 
so hot,” with a crestfallen look. 

“Yes. You deserved it for your triek. But 
Iam glad you can work and obey orders. You 
may have to do so some time, you know.” 

«Every man has, they say, when he falls in 
love,” he retorted. 

“Yes,” she said, saucily. “And you mustn’t 
hope to be an exception. But there, there, isn’t 
that quite enough?’ For he was devouring her 
with kisses. “I declare you’re as impudent as 
you were five years ago.” 

“Five years ago !” 

“Yes. Oh! you've forgotten. Men always 
do. Itis only women who remember.” 

**What do you mean ?” 

Her eyes danced with mischief. She was en- 
joying his perplexity to the full. 

“Well, I’ll tell you a fairy tale. Once on a 
time—there, stop now, or I'll never get on— 
there was a little girl coming across a, field with 
her arms full of hawthorn bloom.” 

He gave a quick start. Katie went on de- 

murely. 
**And she met an impudent young fellow, a 
collegian, who thought himself a prince but 
wasn't. And he called her ‘ saucy eyes,’ the con- 
ceited——”’ 

“What! You're ‘saucy eyes,’ are you? Oh! 
I remember it,all. Who'd. have thought it? 
Why, it’s the jolliest fairy-tale I ever heard. 
Only then she wouldn’t let me kiss her, and 
now——” 

“Now somebody will get his ears boxed if 
he doesn’t behave himself. One must. draw 
the line somewhere, and half a hundred, 
surely——” 

“* Well, since you are so cruel. But when did 
you first recognise me?” 

“The first day I saw you, at leisure, the day 
you called with your mother.” 

And,” said Harold, reflectively, “ there was 
always something in your faceI thought familiar. 
Yes, after all you are Saucy Eygs.” 








OUR COLUMNS FOR THE 
CURIOUS. 


—_»—— 


Qurrr Prorte.—Eccentric people are to be 
found everywhere. Ina family living in Nelson 
county, Kentucky, odd names have run riot. In 
the family Bible are written the names “ Lon- 
don Judge,” “‘ Revenue Belle,” “ China Figure,” 
“Reptile Kingdom,” ‘Hebrew Fashion,’ 
“Greek Wisdom” and “ Hell in the Kitchen.” 
Three of the children are girls and three boys. 
The domestic occupation of “Hell in the 
Kitchen” is obvious from the appellation by 
which she was consecrated at birth to the work 
her name implies. The father of the family 
purchases clothing similar to meal sacks once a 
year,.and these garments last the children an 
entire year; the meal is then scattered upon the 
garret floor to the depth of several feet to pre- 
vent it from moulding. Such.is. the outline of 
the circumstances of the life of a remarkable 
man. He is not accounted peculiar in other 
respects, and is master of his own household, an 
intelligent man of comfortable estate and a 
good citizen. All who are familiar with the 
talk of any country town are able to recall 
many similar histories. In a neighbouring 
county an eccentric man would never enter his 
house except by the back door, and never leave 
except by the front. He selected early in life 
the spot. for his burial, beneath an old oak tree, 
remote from all other graves in an open field, 
and there was buried. A coloured rag-picker, 
called Aunt Mary, has long been familiar in the 
streets of Lexington. Industrious in her pur- 
suit she has accumulated a few hundred dollars, 
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pox surrounded’ by her’ rags. It is painful to 
say that this temporary domicile was utterly 
consumed by fire a winter or so 0, she 
only — the rags on her back. The 
sanity of the hundreds of queer characters with- 
in the € mce of every man cannot be fairly 
question They exist in every community. 
There is a great deal of monotony in American 
life, but grotesque individuals as well as people 
with romantic histories, and people with hearts, 
all subject to the artist’s pen, are everywhere. 

A Remarrastr Earruquare.—An old yet 
well-recorded instance is the earthquake of 
Jamaiea in 1692. The ground swelled and 
heaved like a rolling sea, and was traversed by 
numerous cracks, two hundred or three hundred 
of which were seen at a time, opening and then 
closing rapidly again. Many people were 
swallowed up in these rents; some the earth 
caught by the middle and squeezed to death ; 
the heads only of others appeated above ground, 
while some were engulfed and then east forth 
again with great quantities of water. Such was 
the terrible devastation that even in Port Royal, 
then the capital, where more houses are said to 
have been left standing than in the whole 
island besides, three-quarters of the buildings, 
together with the gromg they stood on, sank 
down, together with the inhabitants, entirely 
under water. The large stone houses on the 
harbour side subsided, so as to be from 24 to 4S 
feet under water; yet many of them appear to 
remain standing, for it is stated that after the 
earthquake the mastheads of several ships 
wrecked in the harbour, along with the chimney 
tops of houses, were seen just projecting above 
the waves. A tract of land around the-town, 
about one thousand actes in extent, 'sank down 
in less than one minute during the first shock, 
and the sea immediately rushed in. The Swan 
frigate, which was repairing in the wharf, was 
driven over the tops of many buildings, and then 
thrown upon one of the roofs, through which it 
broke. The breadth of one of the streets is said 
to have been doubled by the earthquake. Sir 
Charles Lyell (in his book on geology) states 
that he was informed by the late Admiral Sir 
C. Hamilton that he frequently saw’ the sub- 
merged houses of Port Royal in the year 1780, 
in that part of the harbour which lies between 
the town and the usual anchorage for men-of- 
war, and that Lieutenant Jeffrey had seen the 
remains of houses in four or eight fathoms of 
clear water. Out of the town the ruin was 
immense. Some plantations sank, and were 
covered in after years by a lake of fresh water ; 
several tenements were buried in landslips ; 
and one plantation was removed half a mile by 
a slide from its’ place—including growing crops 
and all. ‘Between Spanish Town and “ Sixteen 
Mile Walk” the high perpendicular cliffs bound- 
ing the river fell in, stopped the passage of the 
river, and flooded the latter place. The Blue 
Mountains were much shattered and fissured, 
and their soil was set loose in landslips: We 
may add that among famous earthquakes may 
be emunerated that at Conception in South 
America, at Lisbon in the last century, and 
quite recently in the Greek island of Scio. 

PARLIAMENT AND Brrpery.—There is a. good 
story told of one parliamentary contest which 
took place when petitions were heard before 
committees of the House of Commons, and not 
before judges of the courts as is now the case. 
A petition was: filed against the successful can- 
didate alleging bribery and corruption. A voter 
was being examined by the barrister who ap- 
peared for the petitioner. “Are you sure that 
Mr. Blank never gave you anything at the time 
of the election?” “No, sir, only,” hesitating, 
“he once sent meahare.” “ Bribery!’ thun- 
dered the barrister. “But the hare stank,” 
said the witness, meekly. ‘Corruption!’ 
Toared the advocate, and glanced in triumph at 
the committee. 

Tue Oniern or THE Woonwicn AnsENAln— 
Some of the cannons taken by the Duke of 
Marlborough were to be reeast at the foundry in 
Moorfields, and many persons of distinction were 
Present to see the operation ; ai others a 
young Swiss, who was travelling for improve- 
ment. He remarked that the moulds into which 





the melted metal was to be poured were damp; 
he knew that this would generate steam, and as 
the steam could not escape from the moulds 
there must be an explosion. He informed the 
parties present of this danger, but his advice 
was disregarded. He and his friends therefore 
immediately withdrew, and soon after their de- 
parture a terrific explosion took place, killing 
and wounding many persons. The authorities 
immediately advertised for the young gentle- 
man, and when he presented himself they 
offered him the management of their foundry 
and the choice of a place for the new building. 
He selected Woolwich and became the head 
officer. This event occurred in the year 1716. 
Colonel Armstrong was at that time at the head 
of the Ordnance Department. The name of the 
fortunate man was Andrew Scatch; he 
was born at Schaffhausen in Switzerland. He 
held an appointment of master founder for 
nearly sixty years, and during the whole of that 
period no ae@cident occurred, owing to his great 
skill and constant watehfulness. He wasallowed 
to resign, and after that took up his abode at 
Charlton. -At the time of his decease he was 
ninety years of His remains were interred 
in the tin yo" Woolwich, and honourable 
mentidm ig made. of him, in the history of the 
arsenal, amd at the arsenal itcelf his name is 
cherished with respect, although eighty-six years 
have elapsed since his demise. 

Crrticrsm.—One of the least flattering tributes 
ever ms a rising young artist has been paid 
toa Cincitinati artist bya Western critic. “He 
possesses some merit as am artist, but it is hard 
to say whether it lies im Jamdseape or marine 
painting, You cannot tell his cows from his 


ships except when they have their tails exalted, 


when the absence of spars betrays their charae- 
ter. Even then they may be mistaken for 
schooners sailing under bare poles!” 

Have Parrots Mamorizs ?—A Spanish lady 
had a pet parrot trained only to the Spanish 
language. The ‘diedyand the parrot, still 


quite young, was ‘to an Englishman travel- 
ling in Spain, who brought him tothis)country, 


where he soon became a family The bird 
mourned for a long while, seeming to miss his 
native associates and air weefully indeed, but 
gradually became accustomed tothe new people 
and language, and eventually began to catler 
in English and feel hhimeelf perfectly at home. 
Years passed away; Poll’s bright plumage faded, 
and age left traces allabout him. His food had 
to be of the softest, he could no longer climb 
upon his perch, but the family cared for him 
tenderly in his now voiceless old age. One day 
a Spanish gentleman visited the house, and in 
the course of conversation some Spanish words 
were used, and for the first time in years Poll 
heard his native tongue again. With a shriek 
of peculiar joy the bird spread ont its wings and 
uttering a string of long-forgotten Spanish, the 
next moment dropped down upon the floor of its 
cage—dead. 

Exroreicirr In tHe Human Bopr.—Most 
people are familiar with the “sparks” which 
may be produced under certain conditions by 
stroking the fur of a cat, and travellers in 
Canada and other cold, dry countries have wit- 
nessed the still more remarkable phenomenon of 
the human body being turned into a conductor 
of electricity and the possibility of lighting the 
gas by merely placing one’s finger—given the 
necessary conditions of electrical excitement— 
near the gas jet without anyother agency. Mr. 
A. W, Mitchinson, the African traveller, gives 
some more startling facts. He states that one 
evening, when striking an African native in a 
moment of anger with a cowhide whip, he was 
astonished to see sparks produced, and still more 
surprised to find the natives themselves were 
quite accustomed to the phenomenon. He aub- 
sequentily-found that a very light touch, repeated 
several times under certain conditions of bodily 
excitement, and in certain states of the 
at monger would produce a succession of sparks 
from the bodies of native men as well as native 
eattle. Weare not aware that these facts have 
been recorded by other travellers, but they cer- 
tainly deserve thorough sifting by competent 
observers. 


‘Chester, 





FOR HONOUR’S SAKE. 


A SHORT STORY. 
(COMPLETE IN THIS NUMBER.) 


— 
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Tue golden rays of the setting snn were 
throwing their parting light over the wide 
expanse of the prairies, as the remains of what 
had been inthe morning a splendid band of well- 
equipped soldiers were slowly making their way 
to the fort. There had been a terrible battle 
with the Indians, and the ground was strewn 
with bodies of the slain, many of them half 
covered by the long prairie grass. The soldiers 
were victorious, it is true; but at what a cost! 
And as he rode at the head of his brave troops, 
Col. Hardie felt that a humdred such victories 
would never him for the loss he had suf- 
fered; forsby his side four soldiers carried a 
rudely constructed litter, on which lay the body 
of the man who, but a few hours before, had 
received his death-wound im saving the colonel’s 
lif 


e. 

The brave old warrior had escaped without a 
scrateh, but there was one time in the midst of 
the terrible conflict when Hardie’s horse fell dead 
beneath him, pierced to the heart by an arrow 
shot with umerring aim. And while the com- 
mander was struggling to his feet, the redskin 
who had caused the mischief stealthily advanced, 
in the. face of a hundred muskets, and raised 
his tomahawk over the prostrate officer. 

bps spon was already in mid-air when Major 
hear eolonel’s life-long friend, threw 
himself in front of the foe, and received in his 
own body the’blow intended for William Hardie. 
There was no time for words, and in spite of his 
better féelings Hardie was obliged to leave his 
brave preserver where he had fallen, and 
again fead his men against the merciless 
enemy. 

Bat all the rest of that terrible day 
Warren ie never forgot the man who had 
saved him, and when the victory was finally 

i he waited only to despatch a scout to tne 

with the news, before ing the spot 
where Chester had fallen. Soldieras he was, the 
colonel shuddered a# his eye caught the terrible 

made by the redskin’s tomahawk, and he 
dared not hope that the major still breathed ; 
but as Hardie raised him, with a woman’s 
tenderness, Chester opened his eyes for the last 
time on earth. Hero-like, his first thought was 
of the victory. 

“‘We have won?” he asked, speaking with 
difficulty, and the colonel silently bowed his 
head. 

He saw how near the end was, and his one 
thought was to receive his old friend’s wishes ; 
but the major himself broke the silence. 

“My boy—Val——” he said, brokenly; “you 
will look after him—Warren——” 

* He shall be to me as myson,” Col. Hardie 
solemnly answered, and almost before he finished 
speaking Chester’s spirit had taken its flight. 

One moment more, and the colonel sprang to 
his feet, again the stern commander wno had so 
often led his troops to victory. Butafew mo- 
ments more spent in arranging the guard for the 
surrendered foe, and soon the order “ Forward! 
March !’’ rang out sharp and clear. 

Arrived at the fort, Hardie hastily dismissed 
the men, and then went in search of the orphan 
boy, whose mother had left the world when he 
entered it ; and when, at last, the colonel returned 
to his own quarters, where wife and children 
were anxiously awaiting his coming, it was with 
little Val Chester by his side. 

From that day Val became a member of the 
colonel’s family, having equal rights with his 
children, Ralpn and Mary. ‘The two boys were 
nearly of the same age, and Hardie wished fer- 
vently that they would be friends ; but ne 
hardly dared hope it, for though intensely fond 
and proud of his son, he was not blind to his 
faults, and he knew that Ralph, quiet and deep, 
was terribly jealous, and by no means disposed 
to regard.the, new-comer with that degree of 
favour which the colonel claimed for the son of 
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(THE PLOT 


the man who had saved his life. But to his 
surprise, Ralph received young Chester very 
kindly, and ina few weeks they were on the best 
of terms, and vied with each other in show- 
ering favours on the pet of the household—little 
Mary. 

For two years Val lived at the fort, and then 
Col. Hardie, hearing of an opening at West Point, 
offered Val the appointment in preference to 
Ralph. But the young man refused to accept 
the favour. 

“I would much rather work my way up from 
the ranks, Uncle Warren,” he said, when Hardie 
tried to argue with him ; “ but if you insist on 
av. going to West Point, it will only be after 

h.” 

“Well, perhaps you are right,” the colonel 
replied, after a pause ; “and since you desire it, 
Val, why, Ralph shall have this appointment, 
and I will get you a commission in one of the 
regiments.” And in spite of all that Val 
— say to the contrary, Col. Hardie kept his 
word. 

Before three months had elapsed the young 
men had left the fort ; Ralph Hardie going to be 
a cadet, and Chester taking his place as a lieu- 
tenant in the 22nd regiment. For twoyears Val 
saw nothing of Ralph ; but at the end of that 
time young Hardie, having passed his examina- 
tions, was gazetted into Chester’s regiment, and 
their friendship was renewed. 

The 22nd at this time was quartered in a pretty 
little village not far off, and conveniently near 


THWARTED. } 


the barracks was the public house kept by old 
Jacob Strauss and his daughter. It was here the 
military for the most part spent their idle mo- 
ments, and it was not long before young Hardie 
discovered that pretty Miss Strauss did not 
regard him with disfavour. Numerous were the 
love-scenes that Chester surprised in conse- 
quence, and during the first few months he 
laughed good-naturedly when he caught his 
friend flirting with the pretty little barmaid. 
But late one evening, when he and several 
others were returning to the barracks, they came 
across Ralph and Nettie Strauss sauntering 
along the road, and then for the first time 
Val Chester realised that the man he had looked 
_ as a brother was a villain of the blackest 
ye. 

* Hardie’s pretty thick in that quarter,” re- 
marked Tom Murray, the adjutant, as they 
passed. ‘I wonder what the colonel would say 
if he could see his son now; he has some high 
views for Master Ralph, I hear; is it not so, 
Chester ?” 

“TI know nothing about it,” Val coldly an- 
swered, his dark eyes flashing as he thought of 
how Ralph Hardie was carelessly exposing the 
girl to the sneers of the regiment ; and Murray, 
seeing the subject was distasteful, wisely let it 
drop. 

But when Ralph at length made his appear- 
ance atthe barracks, he found Chester awaiting 
him with a stern expression on his handsome 





face which Hardie had never seen before. 


**Come to my quarters fora few moments,” 
Val quietly said. “I would like a word with you.” 
And Ralph, with a terribly evil thought in his 
black heart, followed him and carelessly threw 
himself into a chair. 

Chester coolly drew out a cigar and lighted it, 

“You know why I have brought yon here ?”’ 

Val’s low, clear voice was calm and steady. 
Ralph Hardie should never know how terribly 
the discovery of his baseness had wounded his 
friend. 

“ Yes,” Hardie readily answered, ‘and I am 
very glad that you have given mean opportunity 
of speaking to youon the subject. The fact is, 
I am ina scrape, and, as my best friend, you are 
just the man who must get me out of it.” 

“IT! how can I get you out of it ?” 

“ Easily enough. As no doubt you suspect, to- 
night is not the first time some of our fellows 
have caught Nettie and mein company; and I 
suppose for the sake of my reputation ”—Ralph 
shot a glance at Chester as he spoke—“I shall 
have to make a pretence of marrying her; and 
you are just the man to perform the cere- 
mony.” 

In an instant Val’s whole soul was up in arms, 
and his chest heaved with honest rage. Smoking 
furiously to hide his agitation, he waited until 
his passion had cooled a little and then spoke, his 
voice hard and dry, in spite of himself. 

“You mean—a mock marriage?” 

Ralph nodded. 

« Have you no honour ?” 

«Oh, come, old fellow,” began Hardie, witha 
heartless laugh, when Val stopped him. 

“Suppose that I refuse——” 

* But you won’t——” 

* Hear me out, please. IfI refuse tostain my 
hands with a crime like this, I suppose you will 
get some other man to take my if a man 
villain enough can be found ?” 

*« Most assuredly I will,” Ralph replied, keeping 
his temper admirably. ‘You know very well 
that I can’t afford to throw myself away on a 
little barmaid, even if she is pretty; but at the 
same time I've got to make her think I’ll marry 
her, or old Strauss will go tothe colonel and get 
me kicked out of the regiment.” 

“Ah!” said Val, quietly. ‘That would bea 
pity. You aredetermined on thisthing, Hardie?” 

“I certainly am,” Ralph steadily replied. 

“Very well,” said Chester, rising as he spoke. 
“T think I can arrange it for you. Bring Miss 
Strauss to the little chapel on the hills this day 
week, and I will be there thoroughly disguised as 
a minister. The only thing is that no matter 
what happen you must express no surprise, but 
take everything as a matter of course ; and I 
promise you when you leave the church that the 
future Mrs. Hardie will be ready to swear she 
has been really married.” 

“« By Jove ! Chester, you area genius! ButI 
knew you would not refuse to help me.” And 
Hardie extended his hand, gratitude written on 
every line of his fair Saxon face. 

But to his astonishment Lieut. Chester ignored 
the proffered hand, and quietly held the door 
open as he wished him good evening. 

Ralph Hardie once gone, Val’s calmness left 
him, and dropping his head on the table he shed 
a few hot, bitter tears that were no discredit to 
his manhood. It cut him tothe heart to think 
that Ralph, the son of his benefactor—on whose 
truth and honour he would have staked his life 
—was one of the blackest of villains, and Val 
wept as much on Col. Hardie’s account as for his 
own misplaced trust. 

But there was no time to waste, and quickly 
pulling himself together, Chester set to work 
arranging the details of the planhe had so hastily 
formed. During the week Val gave every mo- 
ment of his spare time to thinking out the plot, 
in order that there might be no possible chance 
of Hardie’s outwitting him after all; and in spite 
of his repeated efforts, Ralph found it impossi ble 
to see Chester alone. 4 
“It matters little, after all,” he thought, “if 
Val only carries out, the agreement; for if he 
performs the ceremony he will be as much in 
my power as I am in his, and I shall have nothing 
to fear.” 





So the week wore on, and at last, when the ap- 
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pointed day arrived, Ralph and Nettie Strauss 
repaired to the little chapel where the minister 
impatiently awaited their coming. 

« Val has done it well,” Hardie thought, exult- 
antly, as he noted how perfectly the minister 
Jooked and acted ; and in the triumph of the mo- 
ment Ralph never looked behind him, or he would 
have seen a tall, handsome figure silently enter 
the chapel and quietly take its place in one of the 
front seats. Not until the minister finished the 
ceremony and led the way into the vestry did 
this unseen witness to the marriage move from 
his position, and then he stood hidden by the 
cholew of the door while the clergyman pre- 
sented the marriage register for thenewly married 
couple to sign their names. For a moment Ralph 
hesitated, and the figure behind the door fairly 
trembled; buta slight nod from the minister 
seemed to assure Hardie that Val knew what he 
was about, and taking up the pen the witness 
hastily stepped into the vestry, and under 
Ralph Hardie’s signature he wrote—“ Valentine 
Chester.” 

For a moment Hardie stood speechless with 
astonishment, which was further increased by 
seeing the supposed Val tear off the false beard 
and wig and show himself to be Mr. Gardner— 
the village minister. 

«“ Whatdoes this mean ?”’ Ralph furiously cried, 
and as Mr. Gardner gravely replied, “It means 
that this is a valid marriage,” Hardie suddenly 
raised his hand and struck Val a terrible blow 
that made him reel and stagger. 

“Remember where you are!” cried Mr. 
Gardner, seizing his arm, while Chester made 
way to the door and stood with his hand on the 
knob. 

“This is a legal marriage ?” he said, addressing 
Mr. Gardner, and totally ignoring Ralph Hardie’s 
presence. 

“ Perfectly,” the rector answered. “Iam an 
authorised minister, and I have performed this 
marriage in the presence of witnesses; therefore 
itis perfectly legal.” And as he spoke Tom 
Murray stepped into the vestry from tne chapel, 
where Val had concealed him before the bridal 
party arrived, and wrote his name as one of the 
witnesses. 

Chester waited until he saw Murray’s name 
safely down, and then with a quiet bow to them 
all ne slowly leftthe chapel. Nettie Hardie saw 
that something was wrong, and from the rector’s 
manner in speaking to Val she knew that the 
latter had done her some great service ; but it was 
not until years after that she fully realised all she 
owed to the handsome lieutenant who had so 
quietly taken the terrible blow dealt him by her 
newly-made husband. 


CHAPTER II. 


Five years have flown by, but swiftly as their 
Passage has been it has marked many changes. 

arren Hardie, on whose shoulder-straps glit- 
tered the two stars of major-general, had at last 
retired from active service and taken up his 
residence at a pretty little villa called “The 
Laurels,” but a quarter of a mile from the country 
residence of Mrs. Mortimer, whose daughter was 
Mary Hardie’s one intimate school friend. 

Mary herself had blossomed into a. beautiful 
maiden, the pride of her father’s heart and the 
belle of the village. And as, day by day, a hun- 
dred little acts of kindness to those whose lot 
was not so happy as her own testified to the 
goodness of her heart, Mrs. Hardie was almost 
compensated for the terrible blow she received 
when her favourite Ralph came home in dis- 
grace, having been dismissed from the army 
“ for conduct unbecoming an officer and a gen- 
tleman.” 

Immediately after his marriage, Hardie ex- 
changed into another regiment, taking his wife 
With him. For three years he managed to main- 
tain the position, but at last got into a quarrel 
with another officer over a gambling debt, and 
struck him. Although the men tried to hush 
the thing up, it somehow reached the colonel’s 
ears and that gentleman court-martialled Ralph 
and compelled the officer he had assaulted to 





make a charge against him, which charge being 
sustained, Mr Hardie was dismissed from the 
service, and returned to his father’s house a dis- 
graced man. But he remained there but a few 
weeks ; his mother’s grief bored him, and the 
sternness of his father’s face made him trembie 
as he fancied the brave old warrior’s wrath 
when he discovered the circumstances of his 
son’s marriage; so he soon started off for St. 
Louis, with the avowed intention of studying 
law. Gen. Hardie hoped the young man might 
still redeem the past, and although his wife 
faintly shared the hope, she could never again 
have implicit confidence in her first-born. 

It was about this time that Mary returned 
from sehool, and the general bought “The 
Laurels.” The family had been in their new 
home but six months when, at the general’s 
urgent request, Val, now a major, applied for 
his first leave of absence, and came home on an 
extended visit. 

The old man flushed with pleasure as Val 
stepped into the room, and he saw what a tall, 
handsome fellow his ward had become; for young 
as he was, Chester nad seen plenty of field ser- 
vice and the prairie sun had bronzed his face 
almost as deep as Hardie’s own. 

Major Chester had been at “The Laurels” 
some six montis now, and ever quick to read the 
feelings of others, he readily saw why “ Uncle 
Warren,” as he called him, had been so urgent 
about his coming; and in his great pity for the 
old man, whose own son had whitened his father’s 
hair by his ill-doings, Val at length made up his 
mind to marry without love, and asked Gen. 
Hardie for his daugnter’s hand. 

“To no one else would I so gladly give her,” 
was the hearty reply, and Chester never forgot 
the expression of deep content on the old man’s 
face as he answered the request he had hoped so 
earnestly to hear. 

From that day Val was the most exemplary of 
lovers ; he had always liked Mary, even when a 
child ; but now that she had grown into a beau- 
tifal woman of whom any man would have been 
proud, it was not difficult for him to pay her 
every attention. Mary had given her heart into 
his manly keeping long before Val had demanded 
her for his wife, and perhaps she was the only 
one who found something wanting ; though what 
that something was, or how much she actually 
missed, Mary Hardie never fully realised. 

The engagement had been announced but a 
few weeks wnen Mrs. Mortimer and her daughter 
took up their residence at the cottage for the 
summer, and it was not long before Clare Mor- 
timer came over to see her old school friend. 
She had been in the parlour but a few moments 
when Mary, seeing Major Chester on the lawn, 
called him in and herself performed the intro- 
duction which was destined to shadow their two 
lives. 

As Miss Mortimer bowed she stole a glance at 
her friend’s lover, and met a pair of handsome 
dark eyes, the long lashes only half hiding the 
merry laugh in their depths. 

“Mary has good taste,” Clare thought, in- 
stantly studying the pattern of the carpet ; and 
Val Chester paid a silent tribute to Mary’s choice 
of a friend. 

They were soon engaged in a merry conrersa- 
tion, and by the time Clare rose to leave she found 
herself pledged to join Mary and Major Chester 
on an excursion for the following day. Not only 
the next day, but many a week after, did these 
three join in excursions, picnics, etc., until the 
round of pleasure was brought to a sudden close 
by a telegram from Clare’s aunt, summoning 
her immediately, as the lady was not expected 
to live. 

By some means or other Major Chester found 
himself on the platform of the station just asthe 
carriage containing Clare and her mother drove 
up, and the next minute Val.was assisting the 
two ladies to alight. 

“It was very kind of you to come,” Clare said, 
in pleased surprise, never guessing how those 
simple words from her made his pulses throb as 
Mary Hardie, with all her love, could never hope 
to do. 

TI trust we shall soon see you return,” said 





Chester, courteously ; but the shrill whistie of 
the engine drowned Mrs. Mortimer’s reply. 

As the train slowly left tne station, Major 
Chester quietly raised his hat ; and—thougn ror 
the life of her Clare could not have told why— 
the tears came unbidden to her eyes, and made 
her willing to part with her all if she could have 
stood there with him watching the train goout— 
even if that train carried her own mother. 

For a few moments longer Val stood there, 
and then he sauntered homeward, feeling as if 
the light had gone frum his life. 

“I must get away from here before she re- 
turns,” he thought, “ for I dare not meet her 
again until [ have put it out of my power even 
to try and win her.” 

Accordingly, that same evening he announced 
his intention of leaving in a few days, meaning 
to delay his departure until a day or two before 
Clare’s return, so that he might remain away 
during a longer period. But to his dismay, 
neither Mary nor her father would hear of sucn 
a thing, and the major was forced to give up his 
scheme. 

It was about ten days after the Mortimers had 
left that, late one afternoon, as Chester was re- 
turning from a shooting expedition, he saw the 
shadow of a figure on tne porch, and as he 
turned the corner of the house he came face to 
face with Clare Mortimer. For a moment he 
hesitated; he would have faced a hundred 
muskets rather than Clare alone ; but there was 
no help for it, and as he coolly advanced the 
hot blood rushed into Clare’s cheeks almost as if 
she had been detected in a fault. 

Quickly recovering her self-possession she 
calmly returned his salutation, and after a few 
common-place remarks Chester seated himself on 
the end of the verandah; and when at last Gen. 
Hardie appeared he found these two in deep 
silence that was far more eloquent than words. 

“Tam sure I don’t know what can keep Mary 
and her mother,” the general said ; “they have 
driven up to the station, but they certainly ought 
to have returned before this time.” 

Clare suddenly noted the deepening shadows, 
and started up. 

«I must go,” she hastily said. ‘‘I had no idea 
it was so late ; mamma wiil be frightened !”’ and 
Miss Mortimer was already half-way down the 
steps when Gen. Hardie stopped her. 

« You surely cannot think of going alone !”” he 
exclaimed. ‘“ Val, my lad, are you asleep? 
Where is your gallantry?” 

Major Chester’s handsome face flushed hotly 
as he stepped to Clare’s side. 

“I was in hopes Miss Mortimer would have 
waited a little longer,” he said. . 

But Clare knew why this usually courteous gen- 
tleman had refrained from offering his escort, 
and in her heart she thanked him fervently for 
the honourable feeling which kept him from the 
side of the only woman he had ever loved. 

Leaving a message for Mary with the general, 
they started to walk that quarter of a mile so 
fraught with danger—unseen, but not unknown— 
to both ofthem. Chester commenced a desultory 
conversation, which Clare nobly kept up; but 
more than once she stifled a sob before she could 
answer the common-place remark. Once, when 
her shawl fell from its place, Val gently replaced 
it; and as the moonlight shining through the 
trees fell full on his face through all her life 
Clare Mortimer never forgot the eager look of 
longing in his handsome dark eyes. 

But it was Val’s farewell of the love for which 
he had waited, and which came to him at last 
only a few weeks too late; and when they parted 
at the cottage gate Clare saw that he had put 
her from him for ever. 

«* May Heaven bless him forit!” she murmured 
fervently, with nevera thought of how she her- 
self had sacrificed him—her first and only love— 
on the altar of friendship and honour. 

Major Chester was already half the distance 
of his homeward journey when he heard tne 
clatter of hoofs coming towards him, and the next 
moment Gen. Hardie’s groom hastily checked 
his steed. 

“Major Chester?” he said, inquiringly, for 
they met in the thickest part of the wood. 

“Yes, Graham ; what is it 2?” 
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“ The general is waiting for you, sir; there has 
been an accident” 

Before Graham could finish his speech Val 
Chester started on a swift run, and ina few mo- 
ments was standing on the porch at “The 
Laurels.” Gen. Hardie met him at the door, his 
face ashen-hued. 

** Val, for Heaven’s sake send for Ralph!” he 
said, hastily. ‘Mary is terribly injured; the 
train frightened-the horses, and she was thrown 
from the carriage—Graham has gone for a phy- 
sician, but I must have Ralph.” 

« Had you not better wait until the doctor has 
seen her?” suggested Val. 

But the general shook his head ; and,. quickly 
noting down Hardie’s address, Major Chester 
started for the station, never thinking of his own 
suffering, now that anyone else was in trouble. 
By the time he returned the doctor had come 
and gone, without having given any decided 
opinion. 

All that night Val kept watch at the door of 
Mary’s room, and once, when in a lucid interval 
she asked for him, he was at her side almost 
before Mrs. Hardie had time to call him. 

Ralph Hardie arrived at “The Laurels” the 
following day, and Val contrived that their first 
meeting should be in private; he would never 
again extend the hand of good-fellowship to the 
man who had won his boyish heart; but at the 
same time, for the general’s sake, he wished 
that in public at least they should be on appa- 
rently goodterms. Tothis Hardie gruffly assented ; 
he fairly hated Chester, and longed to injure 
him in some way, but knowing that one word 
from the major could drive him from his father’s 
house, he was wise enough to keep his real feel- 
ings to himself. 

During the first three days Mary’s condition 
was critical in the extreme, and Ralph’s atten- 
tion was given entirely to her; but on the fourth 
Dr. Wilson declared the greatest danger was 
past, and then young Hardie sought for some 
source of amusement. To Val’s dismay, he 
pitcbed upon Clare Mortimer—who took her 
place at her friend’s sideonly in Chester’sabsence 
—and from that day she could never stir from 
the sick-room but Ralph Hardie was by her 
side. 

It was no wonder Major Chester grew pale 
and haggard as, day after day, he saw the woman 
he loved, yet could not claim, persecuted by a 
reckless roué, and dared not raise a hand in her 
defence. More thanonce he was terribdly tempted 
to give up all and fly with Clare to some part of 
the world where they would live only for them- 
selves; but the same feeling of honour which 
five years before had caused him to turn a mock 
marriage into a legal ceremony now chained him 
to his post and enabled him to resist the 
promptings of the tempter. 

But at last there came aday when, despite the 
physician’s favourable reports, Mary’s condition 
changed for the worse. Val Chester fairly hated 
himself for the wild hope which, for a second, 
sprang up in his heart, only to be crushed and 
trampled upon as he would have crushed the 
head of a viper; and when he had calmed him- 
self sufficiently to enter the sick-room it was 
with the wish that Clare had never crossed his 

ath, if to win her would be atthe price of Mary 
Hardie’s life. 

That night Mary’s spirit winged its flight, 
and although she died in her father’s arms, her 
last look was for the man to whom she had given 
her girlish heart, and whose love and honour 
she never thought to doubt. 

The afternoon before the funeral Major 
Chester had thrown himself on the lounge for a 
few moments’ rest when a servant came to him 
with the message that the general desired to see 
him in the library. Thinking he wished to con- 
sult him about the funeral, Val hastily made 
his way to the apartment, when, as he opened 
the door, he saw the old man was not alone. 

** Come in,” General Hardie called out, seeing 
Val hesitated; and Major Chester entered the 
room, glancing in surprise at the strangers—a 
woman with a little child. One glance was 
sufficient, and the next instant Val’s black eyes 
flashed with something of their old fire as he 
said, sharply: 





“Why have you come here, Nettie, and at 
suchatime? Surely you——” 

But the general interrupted him. 

“Then it is all true, Val? This woman is 
really Ralph’s wife, and you—you had to make 
him marry her.” 

But Valonly reiterated his question, and at 
last Nettie spoke in her own defence. 

“‘ Tcame here only for the sake of this child,” 
she said, proudly. ‘“ Ralph deserted me,and if 
I had been alone he would never have seen me 
again. But I could not bear the thought of this 
little fellow’s sharing my disgrace, and I went 
to the club and inquired Ralph’s address, in 
the hope of finding someone among his friends 

ssing more pity and honour than he does 
imself.” 

“I am very glad yeu have come,” General 
Hardie said, his tone,as proud a» hers, “ior 
never, knowingly, would I allow my son to wrong 
any woman, least of all his wife. I must ask 
you to wait afew days, but at the end of that 
time justice shall be done you.” 

When Val returned from seeing Nettie out 
he found the old man with his head buried in 
his hands. But he looked up as Val entered, 
and held out his hand. 

“Your father saved my life, Val,” he said, 
slowly, “but I have learned to-day that you 
saved the honour of the name I gave to my son, 
and to a soldier honour is dearer than life itself. 
I had meant to have given you the one jewel I 
prized above all others, but even that——” 

‘Uncle Warren, for God’s sake, stop!” cried 
Val, wildly. 
I am!” he added, his voice growing husky in 
spite of himself,and before General Hardie could 
reply the major made his escape from the 
room. 

The next day Mary Hardie was laid to rest, 
and perhaps of all the mourners the one who 
suffered the most was Val Chester. 

It was nearly a week before the general re- 
covered from his grief sufficiently to redeem the 

romise he had given to Nettie, but at length 
c sent for Ralph, and told him how his secret 
was at last discovered. 

“I will give you your choice,” Warren Hardie 
said, a little sternly; “if you are willing to 
reform and lead a steady, respectable life, I will 
get you a farm, where you can live in peace and 
quietness, I hope, with your wife and child. 
But if you are still determined to wander from 
place to place, as you have been doing lately, 
you must find some means of comfortaoly sup- 
porting your wife; that much I insist upon ; 
now which will you do?” 

‘I will take the farm, by all means,’’ replied 
his son, only too glad to get off so easily; and 
a sigh of relief escaped the general. 

less than a month young Hardie and his 
wife were safely domiciled on a cosy little farm 
near St. Louis, and under the genial influence 
of the little family growing up around him, 
wild, roving Ralph was at last transformed: into 
a good, steady husband. 

A few days after Hardie’s departure Major 
Chester announced his intention of spending 
some time in travelling, and the general, seeing 
that he really needed a change, at last consented 
to let him go; but only on condition of a speedy 
return. 

But once away Val contrived to prolong his 
tour from time to time, and a little over a year 
had elapsed before he returned. Then, to his 
great relief, he found the place very much as he 
had left it. The Mortimers were still in the 
little cottage, for, to her mother’s surprise, 
Clare determinedly refused to return to town, 
and insisted on spending the winter in the vil- 
lage. And so the year passed, and found her 
waiting and longing for the time when the 
major would come and claim her for his own. 

But at last, when one evening in the twilight 
she heard that well-known step on the gravel 
walk, her spirit suddenly changed, and though 
her heart beat furiously when the servant an- 
nounced “‘ Major Chester,” she met him with a 
cool bow which struck a chill to Val’s manly 
heart. 

He waited until the servant had closed the 
door before he spoke. 


“If you only knew what a wretch |}, 





«Clare, you know why I have come,” and the 
low, clear voice had a tender ring ; “‘at last I 
may tell you of my love, and ask you to make 
me the happiest of men,” ; 

But Clare shook her head. 

**It cannot. be,” she said, her voice not as 
ready as she meant it to be; “* you were Mary’s 
choice, and General Hardie would never-——” 

“What!” interrupted Val, in hot, quick 
tones. “ Have I waited all this time—my heart 
on fire with longing and impatience—and then 
returned only to: find myself baffled by a 
woman’s caprice? You know you love me, 
Clare, you dare not deny it! I will never have 
faith in a woman again ifyou can truthfully tell 
me that the looks I have surprised in your eyes 
were but the snares of a coquette !” 

But Clare’s only answer was a deep sob, and 
Major Chester began slowly'pacing room, a 
pained, weary expression in the dark eyes. At 
length he came and stood before her. 

* You have said that our marriage can never 
be, Clare, andI take you at your word. To- 
morrow I leave this place forever. Farewell!” 

Major Chester’s hand was already on the door- 
knob when Clare’s spirit failed her, and in a 
voice hardly above a whisper she murmured : 

Oh, Val, stay! I love you!” 

Low as the tone was it reached him, and the 
next moment he was by her side, ready to for- 
give all in the joy of winning her at last. And 
although Clare never retracted those whispered 
words, it was long before she let Val realise how 
much she had counted on his coming. 

Major Chester hesitated a little about telling 
the general of his engagement. But at last he 
broke the news gently, and after the first shock 
was over the old man gradually became recon- 
ciled to the thought of the lover of Mary marry- 
ing anyone else. 

He never guessed how long those two hearts 
had been revealed to each other, nor how much 
they both suffered during that one summer 
when Val and Mary had been engaged. It 
would only have been needless pain for him to 
have known that the daughter’s love had never 
been returned, and in his great pity and love for 
the old man Val shrank from telling him. 

A brighter morning never dawned than the 
one which saw Val and Clare at last united. 
And as General Hardie, happier than he ever 
thought to be again, watched his ward proudly 
lead the bride from the altar, he had the peace- 
ful thought in his brave old heart that it was 
only because she had been Mary’s friend Val 
Chester had taken her for his wife. 





THE TOWN OF BEACONSFIELD. 





Tue little country town of Beaconsfield, from 
which the deceased earl took his chief title, is 
connected with three great men, whoall, curious 
to say, combined the two very rare distinctions 
—that is, rare in combination—of eminence in 
literature and in politics. These were the poct 
and politician Edmund Waller, the philosophi- 
cal and political writer and politician Edmund 
Burke, and the novelist and politician Benjamin 
Disraeli. 

The Wallers possessed the Manor of Beacons- 
field for several hundred years ; indeed it only 
passed out of their possession in 1832, Waller 
was a most precocious genius—a member of 
Parliament in his eighteenth year! As Claren- 
don says of him, *‘ he had been even nursed in 
Parliaments.” He took an active part on the 
Puritan side in the political history of that 
troubled time. He was afterward, however, 
engaged in an intrigue for the overthrow of the 
Parliament called “ Waller’s Piot,” and only 
escaped death by informing on his: companions. 
Like his greater contemporary, Dryden, be 
wrote poems to the Lord Protector and to King 
Charles at the Restoration, and in both cases 
the earlier odes were the better. He spent the 
last years of his life at Beaconsfield, and here 
he died and was buried. There are several 
monuments to various members of the Waller 
family in the church. 
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Edmund Burke bought, in 1768, a part of the 
Wallers’ estate at Beaconsfield. It was properly 
called Gregories, but. he himself gave it the 
name of the adjacent town. It was always 
known as Beaconsfield, and here Burke would 
entertain his most intimate associates—men, we 
need scarcely say, the most eminent of their 
ownday. It was here that the great statesman 
spent all.the time he could spare from the exact- 
ing duties of a political life, He died here, and 
it is interesting to note that his great political 
opponent, Charles James Fox, ‘“‘ was the first to 
propose that he should’ be interred with public 
honours in Westminster Abbey.” But he had 
left other directions, and. on July 15, 1797, was 
puried in Beaconsfield Church. 

Of the third great writer and statesman who 
is connected with Beaconsfield it need only nere 
be said that if we rank him with his predecessor 
Burke, we could not give him higher or juster 
praise. 


STATISTICS. 


Tue census of the United States newspapers 
shows that there are 962 dailies published, in- 
cluding 80 that have been suspended and 114 
new ones started during thecensus year. These 
dailies have an aggregate circulation of 3,581,187, 
costing the public 26,250,100 dollars annually. 
New York has 115 daily papers; Pennsylvania, 
98; Illinois, 73; Ohio, 54; and California, 54. 

A PARLIAMENTARY return has just been issued, 
“arranged according to counties, showing the 
number of accounts of depositors in post office 
savings banks remaining open on December 31, 
1879,” and the amount of interest standing to 
the credit-of those accounts. The total amount 
so lodged was £32,012,184 7s. lld. . Of this 
England deposited £29,051,024 18s. 9d.; Wales, 
£898,575 17s. 1d.; Seotland, £572,479 2s. 10d. ; 
Treland, £1,417,388 18s. 3d.; and the islands in 
the British seas, £72,665 lls. An interesting 
study is afforded by comparison of the totals 
invested in the different counties of England. 
These show the following results: Bedfordshire, 
£179,031 5s.,9d:; Berkshire, £367,304 2s. 11d. ; 
Bucks, 3,072 5s. 3d.; Cambridgeshire, 
£225,620 18s. 11d. ; Cheshire, £530,390 15s. 7d. ; 
Cornwall, £206,898 1s. 5d.; Cumberland, 
£107,322 15s. 4d.; Derby, £364,549 14s. 2d. ; 
Devon, £530,624 1s. 8d.; Dorset, £254,100 
8s. 2d.; Durham, £432,196 14s. 10d.; Essex, 
£82U,813 2s. 8d.; Gloucester, £785,721 2s. 1d.; 
Hampshire, £1,187,890 4s. 2d.; Hereford, 
£114,644 15s. 2d.; Herts, £421,209 2s.; Hunt- 
ingdon, £117,856 18s. 10d.; Kent, £2,215,783 
16s. 5d.; Lancaster, £1,692,609 19s. 1ld.; Lei- 
cester, £268,704 18s. 6d.; Lincoln, £404,118 
14s. 6d.; Middlesex; 26,409,015 16s. 9d.; Mon- 
mouth, £233,296 17s. 8d.; Norfolk, £557,865 
16s. 9d.; Northampton, £262,751 13s. 10d.; 
Northumberland, £218,954 4s. 7d. ; Nottingham, 

294,790 8s. 2d.; Oxford, £313,703 19s. 6d. ; 
Rutland, £80,954 148. 44.; Salop, £344,143 
93. 3d.; Somerset, £499,887 12s. 8d.; Stafford, 
£1,036,984 Os. 3d.; Suffolk, £412,091 Os. 5d. ; 
Surrey, £2,560,947 9s. 7d,; Sussex, £894,805 
5s. 3d.; Warwick, £1,540,627 4s. 9d.; West- 
moreland, £45,764 12s. 7d.; Wilts, £275,659 
8s. 7d.; Worcester, £489,497 9s.; York, 
£1,173,410 7s. 








HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 


Biscvrr Cusrarp.—Break two dozen maca- 
roons into small pieces, pour over them a hot 
boiled custard made in the usual way, and stir 
well until the whole is thoroughly mixed. Pour 
it into a glass dish, and put on top the whites 
of two eggs, whisked to a froth, with a spoonful 
of red currant jelly. Grate a little macaroon 
crumbs over the top. Serve very cold. 

BurrERED Appizs.—Peel, slice, and core one 
pdund of apples, “put into a frying-pan about 
two ounces of butter, add the apple, and cover 
over with two ounces of pounded sugar; put 








them into the oven until done. A very nice 
dish for children. When done they may te 
dished up on anice crisp piece of toast with 
sugar over. 

Brorep Fish with Curry Pownrrr.—Take 
fillets of flounder, slices of turbot, or any other 
cold fish left from the day, and sprinkle over 
them some cu wder. Let it remain all 
night, and broil the fish the'next morning. 

Baxrep S#Hapv.—Make a ‘dressing of bread 
crumbs, butter, pepper, and salt worked to 
paste ; fill the shad with the mixture, sew it up, 
and place it lengthwise in a baking-pan, with a 
little water and an ounce of butter ; fill the space 
between the fish and the sides of the pan with 
slices of raw potatoes one-fourth of an inch 
thick, and serve fish and potatoes together. 
Adda spoonful of prepared flour to the gravy, 
and serve, 











MAIDEN MAY. 


Sweet little May 

Sits by the brookside the livelong day. 
Her heart’s delight 
Is the.merry sight 

Of the red-finn’d fishes at play. 


Humming-birds fleet 
Pause and are gone from the picture sweet, 
f windflow’rs rare 
Is her chaplet fair, 
And the wild rose pillows her feet. 


Careless is she 
What in the future her lot may be; 
Her only book 
Is the flashing brook 
With its pictures and poetry. 


In it she sees 
Cities, and towers, and nodding trees, 
A fairy queen 
On a throne of green 
With a crown of anemones. 


Marvellous sights! 
Glittering ladies and errant knights ; 

Cathedral spires 

Tipp’d by sunset fires. 
And: a hamlet with twinkling lights. 


Softly the stream’s 

Undertone soothes her to sleep and dreams ; 
Her head reclines 
On the tangled vines, 

And she’s kissed by the sun’s bright beams. 


Dream, little May ; 
Dreams are for summer and short its stay ; 
The winter’s breath 
Is the flowers’ death, 
And thy childhood is brief as day. 
Vv. B. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tur word “piety” occurs but once in the 
Bible. 

Tuuy are building stores 10 storeys high in 
New York. 

Tuer body of a colossal rhinoceros, with un- 
broken skin, covered with long hair, has been 
found in Siberia, on the bank of a tributary of 
the river Jana. 

Ir the feathery gills of a small perch could be 
unfolded and spread out, they would nearly cover 
a square yard. 

Ir is not generally known that water in a 
pistol, at a short range, is a more destructive 
charge than any bullet of lead. 

(Tux deepest known working mine isin Aus- 
tralia, where the shaft of one is 3,200 feet down 
into the bowels of the earth ! 

His Royal. Highness the Prince of Wales has 
consented to open, this month, the new infir- 


‘mary for Marylebone, at Notting Hill. 





Ir is stated that, in view of a change in the 
currency, a new die has been cast, in which the 
Queen will be represented with an Imperiai 
crown. 

Maeic Mirrors.—The magic mirrors, which 
have been a good deal discussed of late, are ali 
of metal. M. Laurent has succeeded in making 
them of glass, which is sufficiently elastic for 
the purpose. At first he used pressed glass, 
polishing the surface opposite to the projec- 
tions; then he tried the thin glass of com- 
merce, engraving a hollow design. The two 
methods may be combined. When at rest the 
mirror is plane, and gives good images. By a 
blowing or sucking action the characteristic 
featuresare brought out. Both sides of the mirror 
are silvered. 

A TELEGRAM from Larnaca states that Cyprus 
is overrun with locusts, which are making great 
ravages among the wheat crop, and that the 
barley crop is bad through blight. 

Tue Lord Mayor intends, during his year of 
office, to give a grand banquet to Volunteer 
officers. It is expected that the demonstration 
will be one of great public interest. 

THERE is living at present in Barford Street, 
Birmingham, an aged woman, more than 100 
years old. Her eldest son, aged 80, is also 
living. Her present husband, to whom she has 
been married 60 years, is 86. The family are in 
great poverty. 

THERE is some talk of organising a grand 
international shooting match at Paris. All 
nations are to be invited to send representatives, 
and the State is to offer a prize of 20,000 francs. 
The shooting is to take place on the Plaine 
Saint-Maur. 

A nove. exhibition will be held at the Alex- 
andra Palace this year. It will be the first of 
its kind ever held in this country—an exhibition 
of sporting appliances and apparatus connected 
with all English sports and pastimes. It is 
fixed for the 25th of August, and to close on the 
10th of September. 

Tue longest span of telegraph wire in the 
world is stretched across the Kistnah river from 
hiil to hill, each hill being 1,200 feet high, be- 
tween Bezorah and Sectaaugrum, in India. ‘The 
span is a little over 6,000 feet in length. The 
only mechanical contrivance used in stretching 
this cable across the river was a common wind- 

88. 

Axovt 8,000 lb. of roses are required to produce 
one pound of the otto of roses. This delightful 
perfume is chiefly produced in Bulgaria, where 
the annual average production of otto between 
1867 and 1871 was 400,000 meticals; that of 
1873, 500,000 ; valued at £700,000. The produce 
of 1880 was estimated at the value of about 
£1,000,000. 

Ir is calculated, in reference to Mr. Hermon’s 
death, that one M.P. dies every five weeks on 
an average during thé sitting of the House. 
This is the result of a careful average of many 
years. The reason is difficult to seek, as most 
of the members of the House are extremely 
temperate and regular men. Yet the fact re- 
mains that this high rate of mortality prevails. 
It is not thatthe M.P.’s are all old, for there are 
many of them very young. Can it bethe late 
hours ? 

Russran Dancz.—They have a singular kind 
of dance, conducted on the greens of country 
villages in Russia. The dancers stand apart, 
a knot of young men here, a knot of maidens 
there, each sex by iteelf, and as silent as a band 
of mutes. A piper breaks into a tune; a youth 
pulls off his'cap, and challenges his girl with a 
wave and a bow. [If the girl is willing, she 
waves her handkerchief in token of assent; the 
youth advances, a corner of the kerchief in his 
hand, and leads his lassie round and round. 
No word is spoken, and no laugh is heard. 
Stiff with cord, and rich with braid, the girl 
moves heavily by herself, going round and round, 
and never allowing her partner to touch her 
hand. The piper goes droning on for hours in 
the same sad key and measures, and the prize 
of merit in the “circling,” as the dance is called, 
is given by the spectators to the lassie who in 
all that summer revelry has never spoken and 
never smiled. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Ovr CorrEsPonpEents should in all cases furnish us 
with their names and addresses. Letters signed simply 
with initials ora nom de plume may not always receive 

immediate attention, as our space is limited. o charge 
is made under any circumstances for advertisements ap- 
pearing on this page. 

W. W.—Sulphur and water will remove dandruff. The 
proportions are half an ounce of —- and a pint of 
water. Keep it in a bottle and wash the head with it 
twice a week. After using it wash off in clear water. 

Hvusert.—Should our Prince of Wales become King 
- wife would be Queen Consort. 

B. C.—** Bonne bouche” is the French equivalent 
‘nr ihe English “‘tit-bit.”” The words are pronounced as 
if written “‘ Bun boosh,” the “oo” as sounded in “ too.” 

Marmion is thanked for _ information concerning 
our ‘‘ Abbotsford” paragraph. 

L. T.—All new spirits, 
more or less “ fusel oil,’”” which is highly injurious, and 
consists almost entirely of amylic alcohol. Its presence 
may readily be detected by rubbing a few drops a — 
hand. The vinous alcohol and water evaporate firs 
leaving the “‘ fusel oil” behind, which can be wa me 
by its characteristic odour. 

E. J.—* Upwards of 70’" means more than or over 70. 

R. C. H.—Under the stated circumstances the wife 
might make a valid will. As there is a marriage settle- 
ment it must surely be defined ‘“‘who take under it.’’ 
Children, whether a or illegitimate, can inherit 
property bequeathed by will. Your questions are too 
confusingly put to be answered with certainty. You had 
better consult a solicitor. 

A. A. B.—If anyone finds goods he is bound by law to 
take reasonable steps to discover the rightful owner, and 
if he kee es them, knowing the owner, he is guilty of lar- 
ceny. If the owner cannot be discovered, his title is 
good against everyone else. 

H. F.—The Zodiac is that space in the firmament over 
which the sun is supposed to traverse every year. This 
space is divided into two parts, containing ‘the two con- 
stellations, which are called the two signs of the Zodiac, 
the ap lations of which are as follows: The Ram, the 
Bull, the Twins, the Cancer, the Lion, the Virgin, the 
Balance, the Scorpion, the Arrow-head, Capricorn, Aqua- 
rius and the Fis of these names had a mystic 
and symbolical meaning attached to it in the old Pagan 
Mythology. 

C. B.—The meaning of the expression ‘‘aurora borea- 
lis” is northern daybreak. It consists of mellow lights 
4lifferently coloured, which at certain times shoot 
up from the horizon, and which are generally brighter 
towards the west. These lights vary and change in dif- 
ferent ways, some of them being very remarkable in ap- 
pearance. Its real cause is not known, every explana- 
tion thus far offered being found in one respect or 
another faulty. The most accepted theory is that it is 
due to the operation of electricity working in some un- 
discovered manner. 


T. C.—Guiseppe Gaspardo Mezzofanti, the prodigy 
who he SS Magangen, was a son of a poor carpenter 
at Bologna, where he was born in 1774. He died in 
Rome in 1849. 

A. A. M.—The greatest length of the L States 
from east to west is 2,800 miles; readth from 
north to south 1,600 miles : average trendthe i=) miles. 

S. S.—A useful little book called “Tuning and Re 
Lat ee Pianofortes”’ contains, in a chapter devoted to 

eous notes, the following: “ Should the keys at 
> ao become discoloured, remove the front p omy 
fail, and slip of wood just over "them; then lift up each 
parately from the front nae not take them out), 
and with a white cloth, -_— — with a little 
clean cold water, rub each one se ly (white keys 
only), and dry off with a cloth slightly warmed. Should 
they be sticky yom > — - ractising after hand- 
ling sweetmeats, e cloth with a little 
spirits of wine or gin. n - no sanioead use soap or wash- 
ing powder. If the keys be very yellow, the only thing 
= 4 be done, * too unsightly, is to have them Pram, 
d by ctical man. If only slightly ye 
keep clean ah exposed well to the light, and they will 
gradually improve. 
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Longty Ons, twenty-four, fair, would like to corre- 
spond with a young gentleman about twenty-five. 

Maaetz, ANnIz and ELten, three friends, would like 
to correspond with three young gentlemen with a view 
to matrimony. Maggie is medium Pang dark, of a 
loving disposition. Annie is fond of home 
and children. Ellen is medium height, rae blue eyes, 
of a loving disposition. 

H. W., a builder’s clerk, twenty-seven, dark, fond of 
home and music, would like to correspond with a young 
lady about twenty-four. 

Saucr Satur and Prerrr Nett, two friends, would 
like to correspond with two young gentlemen with a view 
to matrimony. Respondents must be twenty-three and 
twenty-five, fond of home and children 

Grenapek and Action Front, two friends, would like 
to correspond with two young ladies with a view to 
matrimony. Grenade is a driver in the Royal Artillery, 
twenty-two, medium height, brown hair, grey eyes, of a 
loving disposition. Action Front is a gunner in the 
Royal Artillery, twenty-four, tall, fair, good-looking, of 
a loving disposition. 

W. and J., two friends, would like to correspond with 
two young jadies with ‘a view to matrimony. W. is 
twenty, medium height, brown hair, bine eyes, good- 


‘looking, fond of singing and dancing. 7. is eighteen, tall, 


dark hair, blue eyes, good-looking, fond of music. 

ALFRED, seventeen, medium height, fair hair, blue 
eyes, good-looking, ofa loving disposition, would like 
to correspond with a young lady about the same age. 

Danpy Jacx, Cuartiz Grspins’ and Harry Hot- 
LamBrY, three friends, would like to correspond with 
three young ladies from eighteen to twenty-four. Dandy 
Jack is tall, fair, hazel eyes. Charlie Gibbons is medium 
height, dark, — of dancing. Harry Hollamby is dark, 
fond of home and children. 


SPRING BLOSSOMS. 


Once more the trees are growing green along the 
wooded heights ; 
Glad , ay pring | brings resurrection to the last year’s 


The mee on the leafy spray hang cups of rose- 


blushed sn 
Just as they did ms happy Springs long weary years 
ago. 


These blossoms have the hue and scent which those 
dear blossoms 
My am are troubled witha something sweet 


The angel of fond memory. And tears blot out the 
light— 
As o’er me in the air a lark goes singing out of sight. 


Oh, loving eyes that smiled on me across the blos- 
somed sprays, 
Above thy rest the lark sings on through all these 


sunny s. 
In distant lend. where skies are bright, and down 
the winding shore, 
On golden sands the purple waves are sighing ever- 
more. 


Oh, pure ay love that crowned with glory all 
my youth— 

Oh, lage heart that to the last confided in my 
t 


ruth: 

These fragrant blooms bring back to me sweet word 
and fond caress, 

But with them comes the bitter sense of my un- 
w ess. 


Smurtine Jim and Laveuise Frep, two cooks in the 
Royal Navy, would like to correspond with two young 
ladies from eighteen to twenty-one. Smiling Jim is 
twenty-three, medium height, fair. Laughing Fred is 
medium height, good-looking. 

Liir and Exzanor, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two dark young gentlemen between nineteen 
and twenty-one A. a view to matrimony. Lily is 
eighteen, tall, auburn hair, blue eyes, of a loving dispo- 
sition, fond of home and music. Eleanor is eighteen, 

medium height, auburn hair, blue eyes, fond of music. 

SaLooyw and Bertu, two stewards in the Royal Navy, 
would like to correspond with two Sma ladies. Saloon 
is eighteen, medium height, dark blue eyes, of a 
loving disposition, fond of music. Berth is twenty-two, 
medium height, auburn hair, blue eyes, fond of home 
and music. 

Mapex — Betas, | two on, - aprngy: and nine. 
teen, tall, fair, good- <, wo @ to correspon 
with two young gentlemen between twenty and twenty- 
four, tall, , with a view to matrimony. 

Janyetre and Krrxe, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with eo young as eee. Jannette is gueeen’ 
medium height, and eyes. Kythe is eighteen. 
tall, fair, blue eyes. 

IsaBEL and ZILLAx, two friends, would like to corre- 

nd be two young gentlemen. Isabel is medium 
height, k hair and eyes. Zillah is medium height, 
wie hazel eyes. 

Jox, a motion, twen am or pre een! fair, of a 
loving disposition, wo e correspo with a 
young lady about twenty, good-looking. 

Sranxer Brairs, Locker Lip, Sayp and Canvas, 
Hotr Stoxx, T. D., and Scraw Bae, six seamen in the 
Royal Navy, would like to correspond with six young 
ladies from nineteen te twenty-one. er Brails 
is twenty-two, medium height, brown hair, bine eyes, 
fond of music and dancing. Locker Lid is twent i 
dark hair, blue A. my Ln fond of eA wom 9 Sand and 
is twenty-one, tall, good-looking, fond of music ic and 





singing. Holy Stoue is ‘twenty-one, medium height, dark 





hair, hazeleyes, of aloving disposition. T. D. is twenty- 
two, light hair, blue eyes, of a loving disposition. Scran 
Bag is twenty-one, medium height, brown hair, blue 
eyes, good-looking, fond of home and children. 

Rva and Harry, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young ladies with a view to matrimony. Rua 
is twenty-eight, tall, of a loving disposition. Rl is 
twenty-three, tall, good-looking, fond of childre 

Lity Y., nineteen, dark, of a loving disposition, fond 
of children, would like to corespond with a young gentle. 
man. 

Captain, twenty-three, medium height, fair, fond of 
home, would like to correspond with a young lady. 

Litur, Aticz and Neue, three friends, would like 
to correspond with three young gentlemen witha view to 
matrimony. LiLiiz is eighteen, tall, fair, dark eyes, 
of a loving disposition, fond of home and children. 
Alice is eighteen, medium height, fair, So omngyr of 
a loving disposition, fond of home and children. Nellie 
is seventeen, tall, dark hair and eyes, | of a loving — 
sition, fond of music and 
be between eighteen and twenty, medium height, need 
looking, fond of home. 

Mar, twenty-three, would like to correspond with a 
dark young gentleman from thirty to thirty-five. 

ADELGIsA, twenty-six, would like to correspond witha 
naval officer from thirty-five to forty. 

James and SamvzEL, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young ladies with a view to matrimony. 
James is twenty-nine, tall, dark, fond of home and 
children. Samuel is twenty-eight, tall, good-looking, 
fond of home and music. 

Lucy, nineteen, medium height, dark, would like to 
correspond with a young gentleman about twenty-two 
with a view to matrimony. 

NEw and Jenniz, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young gentlemen. Nell is twenty-three, 
dark hair, blue eyes, of a loving disposition, fond of 
home. Jennie i is seventeen, dark, -looking, fond of 
home and dren. i 





ComMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED: 


Harry Mar is responded to by—A. J., eighteen, fair. 
ALLIz by—Bill, eighteen, tall, dark. 

Potty by—Bob, eighteen, medium height, dark. 
MicuaE. by—Jannette, nineteen, tall, dark. 
Torrrepo Ngep by—Vivette, seventeen. 

E. Tims Gust by—lIzeitte, eighteen, tall, fair. 
Union Jack Biut by—Ada, twenty-five. 
WuisPrrine BiLt by—Leslie, twenty-one, dark. 
Tux To THE CoRE by—Violet H. 

Ros Ror by—Laura N. 

Haprr Mar by—Henry 8. 

Poutr by—A. J. B. 

Lonpow by—Bashful Patty, twenty-one, dark. 
Limenricx by—Saucy Emma, twenty, fair. 
LiverProo. by—Loving Annie, nineteen, fair. 
Loney Jim by—Ethel, nineteen, medium height. 
Patty by—Link, twenty. 

Grorcs Rex by—Little Pet. 

Lowety LiItiy by—Tom, twenty, fair. 

Tuner by—W. H. D., thirty-seven, medium height. 
Harzr by—Lizzie, eighteen, medium height, fair. 
Eutza by—A. B. C., nineteen, fair. 

Fanyr by—Peter R., twenty-two, fair. 

IsaBELLA by—John McL., twenty-four, dark. 
WanpvrEkER by—Elsie, twenty-two, medium height. 
Ros Ror by—Violet, nineteen, medium height, fair 
Cap SHarE by—Daisy, nineteen, tall, fair. 





Att the back Numbers, Parts, and Volumes of the 
Lonpow READER are in print, and may be had at the 
Office, 334, ee or will be sent to any part of the 
United t free for Three , Eight- 
pence, and and Eightpence each. 


Tuz Lowpow REapER, free, Three Halfpence 
Weekly; or Quarterly One g and Eightpence. 

Lire sme Fasuxrox, Vols. I. and II., Price Seven Shil- 
lings and Sixpence each. 

Everrzopr’s Journal, Parts I. to IV., Price Three- 
pence each. 

*,* Now Ready, Vol. Sake. of the Lompon REapeEz. 
Price Four Shillings and Sixpence. 


Also the TrTLz and Inpex to Vol. XXXV., Price One 
Penny. 





NOTICE.—Part +A (ey) Now Ready, Price Six- 
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N.B.—Correspo: 
the Editor of the Lonpow Reaper, 334, S 


t4t We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manu- 
scripts. As they are sent to us voiuntarily authors 
should retain copies. 
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